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Ir 1s well understood that words can be 
defined to satisfy the purpose of the 
individual who uses them. For this rea- 
son many controversies center in the 
meaning of terms. The literature of edu- 
cation is filled with claims and counter 
claims about the meaning of “educa- 
tion.” One authority defines education as 
growth; another says it is the cultivation 
of intellectual virtues; and still another 
claims that education is the means by 
which civilization is transmitted from 
one generation to another. These defini- 
tions are controversial because each one 
is packed with a set of preferences about 


*The analysis reported herein was made 
pursuant to a contract with the United States 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Smith is the author of Research on 
Teaching to Develop Critical Thinking, a re- 
port to be published in 1960 by the University 
of Illinois 


what is to be taught, how it is to be 
taught, who is to be educated, and so on. 
And conducting the controversy consists 
in unpacking the definitions—each side 
pointing out what the opposing view 
commits us to, what it denies or fails to 
include, and at the same time claiming 
its own conception to be more defen- 
sible and desirable. 

The word “teaching” is used in vari- 
ous ways also, and definitions of it often 
lead to or underlie controversial discus- 
sions in pedagogical circles. While the 
unpacking of various definitions of 
“teaching” would be an_ interesting 
undertaking, it is not our purpose to do 
so in this article. We shall attempt to 
undercut conventional definitions by de- 
veloping a descriptive rather than a 
normative concept of teaching and to 
distinguish it from other concepts with 
which it is often confused. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TEACHING 


Three uses of the word “teaching” are 
found in ordinary discourse. First, it is 
used to refer to that which is taught, as 
a doctrine or body of knowledge. In 
the expression “the teachings of the 
church” reference is made to a body of 
ideas or a system of beliefs. Second, 
“teaching” is used to refer to an occu- 
pation or a profession—the profession of 
one who instructs or educates. And 
finally, “teaching” is used to refer to 
ways of making something known to 
others, usually in the routine of a school. 

We are concerned here with the third 
of these uses and shall disregard the first 
two altogether. “Teaching” in this third 
sense has been defined in the following 
ways: 


Teaching: arrangement and manipulation of 
a situation in which there are gaps or ob- 
structions which an individual will seek to 
overcome and from which he will learn in 
the course of doing so.! 


Teaching: intimate contact between a more 
mature personality and a less mature which 
is designed to further the education of the 
latter.? 


Teaching: impartation of knowledge to an 
individual by another in a school.’ 


From a generic standpoint, each of 
these definitions suffers from the same 
defect. It smuggles in its own particular 
view of how teaching is to be carried on. 
All are question-begging definitions, for 
they answer in advance the very ques- 
tion which research on teaching seeks to 
answer. The first of these definitions 
commits us to the view that the individ- 


1 Adapted from John Brubacher, Modern 
Philosophies of Education (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1939), p. 108. 

2 Henry C. Morrison, Basic Principles of Ed- 
ucation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934), p. 


8 Adapted from common usage. 


ual learns by engaging in problem solv- 
ing, and that he is motivated to learn by 
involvement in an unsettled state of af- 
fairs for which he has no ready-made re- 
sponse. To teach is to engage and direct 
the pupil in problem-solving. Once we 
accept this definition, we commit our- 
selves to a chain of propositions identi- 
fied with a particular theory of educa- 
tion. 

The second definition just as surely, 
though perhaps less obviously, incorpo- 
rates a theory of didactics. Teaching, we 
are told, consists in contacts between 
two individuals, one more mature than 
the other. The contacts are to be inti- 
mate and designed to advance the educa- 
tion of the less mature person. Educa- 
tion, in the view of the author of this 
definition, is the development of the in- 
dividual through learning, and learning 
in turn is defined as an adaptive process. 
Intimate contact supposedly requires the 
presence of one person in the company 
of the other. To unpack this definition 
of teaching would again bring to view a 
theory of education. 

We are no better off when we turn 
to the last of these three concepts. The 
definition of teaching as the impartation 
of knowledge is typically used by per- 
sons who think of education as the culti- 
vation of the mind, the mind being 
thought of as an accumulation of infor- 
mation—factual, theoretical, and practi- 
cal. Teaching, according to this defini- 
tion, typically takes on the character of 
lecturing. 

To say that the foregoing definitions 
are question-begging is to say that teach- 
ing is confused with didactics. The way 
in which teaching is or can be per- 
formed is mistaken for teaching itself. 
In its generic sense, teaching is a system 
of actions intended to induce learning. 
So defined, teaching is observed to be 
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everywhere the same, irrespective of the 
cultural context in which it occurs. But 
these actions may be performed differ- 
ently from culture to culture or from 
one individual to another within the 
same culture, depending upon the state 
of knowledge about teaching, and the 
teacher’s pedagogical knowledge and 
skill. Didactics, or the science and art of 
teaching, are not the same as the actions 
which they treat. And a definition of 
teaching as such, which packs a set of 
biases about how these actions are to be 
conducted, confuses teaching with its 
science and its art. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 
DISTINGUISHED 


Furthermore, teaching is frequently 
assimilated to learning. The belief that 
teaching necessarily entails learning is 
widely held, and is expressed in more 
than one book on pedagogical method. 
As one of our most distinguished author- 


ities says, unless the child learns the 
teacher has not taught. Then he goes 
ahead to say that teaching is to learning 
as selling is to buying, apparently on the 
assumption that if there is no buying, 
there can have been no selling. At first, 
this binding of teaching and learning to- 
gether after the fashion of selling and 
buying seems plausible enough. But the 
analogy will not bear inspection, al- 
though it does highlight the responsibil- 
ity of the teacher and the importance of 
active endeavor by the pupil. 

To begin examination of the idea that 
teaching entails learning, let us note first 
of all that teaching and selling each in- 
volve some sort of interaction. We do, 
perform, or accomplish many acts un- 


4William H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of 
Method (New York: MacMillan, 1926, p. 268). 
See also John Dewey, How We Think, Rev. 
ed. (New York: D. C. Heath, 1934), p. 35f. 


aided. We race, hunt, and sing without 
the assistance of anyone. But there are 
actions which can be performed only in 
association with other persons. We can 
do business only if there is somebody to 
do business with. We can negotiate if 
there is someone to carry on negotia- 
tions with, and not otherwise. Likewise 
we can carry on the activities of selling 
only if there is someone who will buy 
our product and we can teach only if 
there is somebody whom we may in- 
struct. Were there no buyers, there 
could be no sellers. Unless there were 
pupils, there could be no teachers. Such 
verbs as negotiate, sell, and teach signify 
proceedings between two or more indi- 
viduals, involving some sort of delibera- 
tion with adjustment of mutual claims 
and interests in expectation that some 
result will issue. Lacking a process of 
interaction there can be neither teacher 
nor pupil just as there can be neither 
seller nor buyer. 

Beyond this point, the analogy be- 
tween teaching and selling begins to 
break down. To see how this is so, let 
us spell out the analogy. There are four 
elements in the selling—buying operation: 
a seller, a buyer, the act of selling, and 
the act of buying. Similarly, in the 
teaching-learning combination we find a 
teacher, a pupil, the action of teaching, 
and the activities of learning. To say 
that a teacher is to teaching as a seller is 
to selling, while not strictly correct, 
does not do violence to either of these 
relations. The qualifying expression “not 
strictly correct” is inserted because there 
are several different actions which we 
expect of a teacher: making assignments, 
grading papers, showing how to do 
something, telling why something is the 
case, and so on. But there is little more 
than one sort of behavior predictable 
from the statement that one is a seller; 
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namely, that he gives something in re- 
turn for a consideration, usually money. 
Looking further we find that learning is 
not coordinate with buying, because the 
relation of pupil to learning is not the 
same sort of thing as buyer to buying. 
We can say that a buyer is to buying as 
a pupil is to “pupiling,” but the parallel 
breaks down when we say “as a pupil 
is to learning.” “Pupiling,” if there were 
such a word, would be required by the 
analogy to mean receiving instruction 
just as “buying” means receiving some- 
thing in return for an agreed-upon price. 
Nor are we any better off if we sub- 
stitute “learner” for “pupil,” since 
“learner” is defined as one who receives 
instruction. 

Furthermore, the relation between 
selling and buying is not the same as that 
between teaching and learning. The 
statement “I am selling X and someone is 
buying it from me” is implicitly tauto- 
logical. It is clear from common usage 
that in order to be selling something 
someone must be buying. It would be 
contradictory to say “I am selling X but 
no one is buying it,’* or to say “I am 
buying X from so and so but he is not 
selling it.” If you state “I am selling X” 
you are stating only part of what you 
mean, for implicit in this statement is the 
idea that someone is buying it. On the 
other hand, “I am teaching X (meaning, 
say, mathematics) to A and he is learn- 
ing it” is not tautological. It is not con- 
tradictory to say “I am teaching X to A 
but he is not learning it.” Nor is it con- 
tradictory to assert “A is learning X but 


* There is a sense in which it would not be 
contradictory to say, “I am selling X but no 
one is buying it.” For example, “I have been 
selling cars al day but nobody bought one” is 
not self-contradictory. But in this case it would 
be more precise to say “I have been trying to 
sell cars,” etc., meaning I have been doing 
things intended to souk in the sale of cars. 


no one is teaching it to him.” “I taught 
X to A” means that I showed A how to 
do X, or told him such and such about 
X. This expression does not include the 
idea that A learned from me how to do 
X. It is thus not repeating the idea to 
add it to the expression. Hence “I taught 
X to A” says something different from 
“I taught X to A and he learned X.” 
However, the parallel suggested in the 
paragraph above is logically similar to 
that between buying and selling. To as- 
sert “I am teaching X (mathematics) 
and he is ‘pupiling’ it” (meaning he is 
receiving my instruction), would be 
tautological. It would then be contra- 
dictory to say “I am teaching X (mathe- 
matics) and he is not ‘pupiling’ it” 
(meaning he is not receiving my instruc- 
tion). To give instruction would seem 
to entail receiving it. It would likewise 
be contradictory to say “He received 
instruction, but no one gave him in- 
struction.” 

The difference between teaching and 
learning may be further explored by ref- 
erence to the distinction which Ryle 
makes between what he calls task words 
and achievement or success words.5 
Task words are those which express ac- 
tivities such as racing, treating, traveling, 
and hunting. The corresponding achieve- 
ment words are win, cure, arrive, and 
find. Teaching is a task word and learn 
is the parallel achievement word. 
Achievement words signify occurrences 
or episodes. Thus one wins, arrives, or 
finds at a particular moment, or a cure 
is effected at a particular time. Never- 
theless, some achievement verbs express 
a continued process. A boat is launched 
at a particular instant but it is held at 
the dock for inspection. On the other 
hand, task verbs always signify some sort 


5 Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (Lon- 
don: Hutchinson House, 1952), pp. 149-52. 
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of activity or extended proceedings. We 
can say of a task such as play, treat, or 
teach that it is performed skillfully, care- 
fully, successfully, or ineffectively. We 
may play the game successfully or un- 
successfully, but we cannot win unsuc- 
cessfully. We may treat a patient skill- 
fully or unskillfully, but the restoring of 
health is neither skillful nor unskillful. It 
makes sense to say that we teach unsuc- 
cessfully. But it is self-contradictory to 
say we learned French unsuccessfully. 


TEACHING AS A SYSTEM 
OF ACTIONS 


That learning does not necessarily 
issue from teaching, that teaching is one 
thing and learning is quite another, is 
significant for pedagogical research. It 
enables us to analyze the concept of 
teaching without becoming entangled in 
the web of arguments about the pro- 
cesses and conditions of learning; in 
short, to carry on investigations of 
teaching in its own right. Teaching, like 
learning, has its own forms, its own con- 
stituent elements, its own regularities. It 
takes place under specifiable conditions 
—time limits, authority relations, indi- 
vidual abilities, institutional structures, 
and so on. What is needed for scientific 
inquiry is a concept which recognizes 
teaching as a distinctive phenomenon 
general enough to embrace normative 
definitions (see page 230) as special cases. 

The word “teacher” is a dispositional 
term in the sense that under specifiable 
conditions—classroom, pupils, and so 
forth—the individual referred to as a 
teacher tends to behave in characteristic 
ways. He may explain something with 
the expectation that what he says will be 
remembered by the pupil; he may draw 
a diagram and point out certain features 
of it, emphasizing that these are to be 
remembered; he may read from a book 


and ask a pupil to interpret the passage; 
and so on. When the teacher behaves in 
these and many other ways, we say he is 
teaching. To repeat, teaching thus con- 
ceived may be defined as a system of ac- 
tions directed to pupils. These actions 
are varied in form and content and they 
are related to the behavior of pupils, 
whose actions are in turn related to those 
of the teacher. From the execution of 
these actions and interactions of teacher 
and pupil, learning occurs. But learning, 
being an acquired disposition to behave 
in particular ways in particular circum- 
stances, is neither action nor behavior, 
though it is exhibited in actions. The 
theoretical conception of teaching we 
propose to present will include all the 
actions of teachers necessary to explain 
and to predict the behavior of pupils and 
the occurrence of learning, though such 
explaining and predicting cannot be 
made from these actions alone. 

It is to be kept in mind that the ac- 
tions which constitute teaching, as de- 
fined in this discussion, take place in and 
are influenced by an environment which 
typically contains such social factors as 
mores, organizational structures, and 
cultural resources, as well as physical ob- 
jects, persons, and so forth. But this en- 
vironment is excluded from our concep- 
tion of teaching, not because it is unim- 
portant or irrelevant to teaching, but 
because it is not a part of the concept of 
teaching. Teaching is doubtless related 
to the mores and to social structures, but 
it is not the same sort of thing. 

To explicate the concept of teaching 
we shall resort to a model which draws 
upon the psychological paradigm devel- 
oped by Tolman,* although the psycho- 

®Edward C. Tolman, “A Psychological 
Model,” in Toward a General Theory of So- 
cial Action, Edited by Talcott Parsons and Ed- 
ward A. Shils (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952), pp. 279-302. 
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INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
(Teacher) 


> 
? 


(1) Linguistic behavior 
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INTERVENING VARIABLES 


(Pupils) 


These variables consist of 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
(Pupils) 


> 
? 


(1) Linguistic behavior 


postulated explanatory en- 


(2) Performative 
behavior 


tities and processes such as 
memories, beliefs, needs, 


(2) Performative 
behavior 


inferences, and associative 


(3) Expressive behavior 


logical features of his model are of little 
interest to us here. All the variables in- 
volved in and related to the actions 
which make up teaching can be classified 
into three categories, but the actions 
themselves belong to only one of these. 
Although their particular contents con- 
tinue to be controversial, the categories 
themselves have been well established in 
the behavioral sciences. They are (1) in- 
dependent variables, (2) dependent vari- 
ables, and (3) intervening variables. By 
referring to the model it can be easily 
seen that the actions of teaching belong 
to the first of these categories, and the 
actions of pupils to the second. Learn- 
ing, as achievement, is an intervening 
variable. The index of its presence is pu- 
pil behavior, and this behavior is a de- 
pendent variable. 

In the course of teaching, these vari- 
ables are related in various ways. In so 
far as these relations can be postulated, 
described, and verified, teaching can be 
shaped in terms of empirically tested 
principles. While it is not possible here 
to deal concretely with these relations, 
we can discuss them in a very general 
way. In the model, the arrows indicate 
the direction of causal influences. The 
teacher’s actions are followed by postu- 
lated states, events, or processes in the 


mechanisms. 


(3) Expressive behavior 


pupil and are represented by the inter- 
vening variables. Then, as a result of 
these variables, the pupil behaves in one 
or more of the ways indicated in the 
dependent variables column. The teacher 
can see the pupil’s behavior, but he can- 
not see the postulated events and pro- 
cesses; that is, he cannot observe inter- 
ests, motives, needs, beliefs, ana the like. 
But these psychological entities and pro- 
cesses are present by implication in the 
behavior of the pupil. The teacher may 
therefore infer these psychological fac- 
tors from the pupil’s behavior, and in 
some instances he actually does infer 
them, although he may not be aware 
that he is doing so. Thus the teacher 
often infers from the reactions of the 
pupil that he is interested, or that he 
wants to do so and so, or the contrary. 

Our model does not depict the ebb 
and flow of teaching, nor does it give a 
complete schema of the cycle of giving 
and taking instruction, hereafter referred 
to as the teaching cycle. To complete 
the picture the model must be extended 
to the right in duplicate form. Thus ex- 
tended, the model would show that the 
pupil’s actions bring into operation the 
teacher’s intervening variables. These 
variables in turn lead to teacher actions, 
and at this point the whole cycle begins 
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again. In this way the process of teach- 
ing is continued until the teacher be- 
lieves either that the pupil has achieved 
what the teacher intended or that it is 
not profitable to continue teaching at 
the moment. 

The foregoing analysis enables us to 
describe the teaching cycle, to mark off 
units of this cycle, and to distinguish the 
act of teaching from the act of receiving 
instruction. The teaching cycle is sym- 
bolized as follows: 


ably learning. But no teaching is going 
on. No one is acting toward the pupil as 
a teacher. However, teaching acts can 
occur, though in abbreviated form, 
without the physical presence of pupils. 
For example, a teacher giving instruc- 
tion over a television network is not in 
the physical presence of pupils. He can 
even be cut off the air by a mechanical 
difficulty, and being unaware that any- 
thing has happened, contine to teach. In 
a case like this the teacher is shaping his 


|| Pk D,> R, || > | P- D- R, || > 
R. |— R, || 


where P, is the teacher’s perception of 
the pupil’s behavior; D, is the teacher’s 
diagnosis of the pupil’s state of interest, 
readiness, knowledge, and the like, made 
by inference from the behavior of the 
pupil; and R, is the action taken by the 
teacher in light of his diagnosis; and 
where P, is the pupil’s perception of the 
teacher’s behavior; D, is the pupil’s diag- 
nosis of the teacher’s state of interest, 
what he is saying, and so on, as inferred 
from the teacher’s behavior; and R, is 
the reaction of the pupil to the actions 
of the teacher. 

Each unit marked off by the double 
vertical lines is an instance of the teach- 
ing cycle. Each one consists of a teacher- 
pupil interaction. Within this teaching 
cycle are two subunits divided by the 
single vertical line. The subunit | P}—> D; 
— R,| is what we refer to as an act of 
teaching; the subunit | P,— D,— R, | is 
what we call the act of taking instruc- 
tion. These are reciprocating acts, and 
when performed under proper condi- 
tions they issue in achievement. ~ 

Teaching, according to our schema, 
does entail someone to give instruction 
as well as someone to take it. If a pupil 
is working on an assignment, he is prob- 


— achievement, 


instructional behavior to some general- 
ized pupil group anyway, and the fact 
that he is off the air consequently makes 
no difference. 

Of course actual classroom teaching 
is not as simple as our schema. For one 
thing, more than one pupil is usually in- 
volved in classroom teaching. The 
teacher typically addresses himself to the 
entire class rather than to a single pupil. 
Even when he appears to be talking to 
a single pupil, he usually speaks for the 
benefit of the whole class. His perception 
of pupil behavior is likely to be some sort 
of generalized picture, and his diagnosis 
a hunch as to the general state of the 
class as a whole. Finally, his actions are 
likely to be shaped more by these gen- 
eral considerations and by his habits than 
by the psychological requirements of any 
one pupil. 

The fact that classroom teaching is 
more complex than our pedagogical 
model is no criticism of the model. One 
of the advantages of models is that they 
give a simplified picture of the phenome- 
non they depict. However, the fact that 
our symbolic schema and verbal perform- 
ances in the classroom are isomorphic is 
borne out by our descriptive studies of 
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classroom teaching. By taping classroom 
discourse and analyzing it into peda- 
gogically neutral units called episodes 
we have established a context within 
which to view verbal exchanges com- 
prising the teaching cycle.’ Acts of 
teaching as well as acts of taking instruc- 
tion can be clearly distinguished in the 
episodic structure. 

Our knowledge of the act of teaching 
as well as that of taking instruction is 
meager. Neither of these acts has been 
investigated sufficiently to justify, from 
a scientific standpoint, fundamental 
changes in teaching. We have consider- 
able knowledge of how human learning 
occurs, although much of it comes by 
extrapolation from studies of animal 
learning. The amount of adjustment in 
our current theories of learning which 
verbal behavior and cognitive processes 
may require is something about which 
we can only guess. We do not even 
know how accurately our learning the- 
ory describes what occurs in the act of 
taking instruction. Be that as it may, the 
act of teaching has received far less at- 
tention than its central role in pedagogy 
would seem to require. 


THE VARIABLES 


Intervening variables consist of con- 
structs, or postulated entities and proc- 
esses, which stand between the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables and are 
functionally related to them. The inde- 
pendent variables—the teacher’s actions 
—are conceived to be causal factors 
which evoke or bring into operation 

7B. Othanel Smith and Others, A Study of 
the Logic of Teaching. A report on the first 

hase of a five-year research project. United 

tes Office of Education. Dittoed 1959. 

For a more detailed treatment see “The 
Analysis of Classroom Discourse: A Method 
and Its Uses,” by Mary Jane Aschner (Un- 

ublished Doctor's Dissertation, University of 

inois, 1958). 


postulated entities and processes, and 
these in turn are connected by a set of 
functions to the dependent variables— 
to the behavior of pupils. An account of 
these variables would involve us in psy- 
chological theory, and consequently, in 
one of the most controversial areas of 
the behavioral sciences. In the heyday 
of radical behaviorism, postulation of 
entities and processes between stimulus 
and response was frowned upon. Even 
Thorndike’s postulation of physiological 
entities and processes was believed to be 
unnecessary to the explanation of learn- 
ing. In recent years, however, different 
schools of psychology have assumed, 
each in its own way, whatever proc- 
esses and entities seem to afford the 
most plausible explanation. To a large 
extent, differences in schools of psychol- 
ogy hinge upon differences in their con- 
ceptual postulations. Fortunately our 
task is a modest one, requiring us to de- 
lineate only the variables of our model. 
Were we to develop completely a gen- 
eral theory of teaching, we would be 
required to set forth a set of intervening 
variables, and to show their postulated 
causal connections with both independ- 
ent and dependent variables of our 
model, 

The independent variables consist of 
linguistic, performative, and expressive 
behaviors. These behaviors are essential 
elements of the concept of teaching and 
are not to be confused with the de- 
pendent variables, which are the behav- 
iors identified with the act of taking 
instruction and are functionally associ- 
ated with learning. 

To continue our discussion of inde- 
pendent variables, teaching acts consist 
largely in verbal behavior, in what is 
done with and to pupils through the 
medium of words. But the fact that lan- 
guage is the primary medium of instruc- 
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tion is not as important as the things we 
do with language. For if we are to un- 
derstand teaching, we must know what 
the actions are that we perform linguis- 
tically. Furthermore, it may be supposed 
that changes in the effectiveness of in- 
struction will follow upon changes in 
the execution of such verbal actions. 
What are the sorts of actions we per- 
form with language in the classroom? 
First, there is a group of actions which 
have to do with che performance of 
what we shall call logically relevant— 
subject to logical appraisal—tasks. The 
teacher is called upon to deal with ques- 
tions whose answers involve logical op- 
erations. For example, the teacher de- 
fines terms. To define a term is to 
perform a logical operation. If he gives 
a classificatory definition such as “A 
triangle is a plane figure with three 
sides,” the teacher names the class of 
things (plane figure) to which tri- 
angles belong and then gives the at- 
tributes (three sides) which distinguish 
triangles from all other plane figures. 
We will describe only briefly a few of 
the logically relevant actions which are 
found in didactic verbal behavior.® 
Defining. In general, definitions are 
rules for using words. There are several 
ways to define words, depending upon 
the rules. Among these ways are classifi- 
catory, operational, relational, and nomi- 
nal definitions. 
Classifying. To classify is to put 
8For a more extended discussion of these 
verbal actions see Smith and Others, op. cit. It 
should be noted that there are different di- 
mensions of verbal behavior which cannot be 
discussed here. The teacher not only makes 
assertions about objects, but also talks about 
language itself. To ask “What is the author 
comparing X to?” in a given passage is to di- 
rect the pupil’s attention to an object, event, 
and so forth, while to ask “Is this passage a 
metaphor?” is to ask about language itself. To 


ask for a definition is one thing, and to ask 
what a definition is is quite another thing. 


something in a category. The teacher 
classifies implicitly when he defines, de- 
scribes, or explains. But the logic of 
classification is far more involved than 
the mere verbal act of asserting “X is a 
Y.” Its logic becomes explicit when the 
teacher attempts to tell why he classi- 
fies X as a Y. He is then expected to set 
forth the criteria (rules) he uses and to 
show that they apply in the particular 
case. 

Explaining. Explanations are called for 
when an event or a state of affairs is 
to be accounted for. To explain is to set 
forth an antecedent condition of which 
the particular event to be accounted for 
is taken as the effect, or else to give the 
rules or facts which are used to tell why 
decisions or judgments were made or ac- 
tions taken. There are at least six differ- 
ent kinds of explanations: mechanical, 
causal, sequent, procedural, teleological, 
and normative. 

Conditional Inferring. In conditional 
inferring, a set of conditions is described 
and the teacher then gives the conse- 
quent—the effect, result, or outcome. 
Sometimes the conditions are fairly sim- 
ple, so that the path from the conditions 
to a conclusion is easily followed and the 
logical connection between the condi- 
tions and the outcome is fairly explicit. 
In other instances the path is complex, 
involving a number of steps, and is diffi- 
cult to connect logically with the con- 
ditions. 

Comparing and Contrasting. In this 
sort of verbal action two or more things 
—actions, factors, objects, processes— 
are compared; or else something is 
given and the teacher attempts to inter- 
pret it by describing another familiar 
object or process to which it is com- 
pared. Such comparative relations can 
often be expressed in terms of transi- 
tivity and symmetry. 
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Valuating. To perform the act of 
valuating, the teacher rates some object, 
expression, event, or action, let us say, 
as to its truth and the like. If he gives 
the complete operation of valuating, the 
teacher will set forth the reasons for his 
rating. 

Designating. To designate is to iden- 
tify something by name, word, or sym- 
bol. The verbal action here consists in 
citing instances or examples of a group 
of things or in giving the name of a par- 
ticular thing or class of things. 

Other Actions. In addition to the 
foregoing actions, there are verbal ac- 
tions less closely related perhaps to logi- 
cal operations. The teacher states theo- 
rems, rules, beliefs. He reports what was 
stated in a book, or verbally by some- 
one. He states something to be the case; 
for example, that the date and place of 
a particular event were thus and so.® 

The second group of actions which 
teachers perform with words is called 
directive action. In the moment-to- 
moment tasks of the classroom the 
teacher is called upon to tell pupils what 
to do in the performance of some opera- 
tion or the practice of a motor skill. 
He may observe a pupil’s mistake in the 
practice of typing and tell him what to 
do to correct it, just as on the playing 
field he may tell a player what to do to 
improve his tackling. He may tell a pu- 
pil in the laboratory that a piece of ap- 
paratus is to be set up in a particular 
way, or that he has made an error in 
reasoning which can be corrected in 

® Our own studies of classroom discourse in 
English, social studies, science, and mathematics 
show that episodes involving definitions make 
up about 4 per cent of the total number of 
episodes; classifying about 3 per cent; explain- 
ing about 13 per cent; conditional inferring 


about 7 per cent; compari g and contrasting 
about 3 per cent; valuating about 5 per cent; 
designating about 15 per cent; and others 50 
per cent. 
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such and such a way. These verbal ac- 
tions are all directive in the sense that 


_ they instruct the pupil in what he is to 


do. There are other directive actions 
which are less specific and only suggest 
the direction in which the pupil is to 
move. Verbal actions of this sort always 
frame a situation in a general way. For 
example, a teacher may tell a group of 
pupils that they are to take a trip by au- 
tomobile and that they need to know 
how much the gasoline will cost in order 
to pro-rate the expense among members 
of the class. He then asks what they 
need to know in order to find out the 
cost of the gasoline. In this case, the 
teacher sets a situation and suggests the 
line along which the pupils are to work. 

In both of these sorts of saying and 
telling the teacher does not intend that 
the pupil learn what he says. The pupil 
is not expected to say back to the 
teacher, in either the same or different 
words, what the teacher himself said. In 
the case of learning motor skills, he does 
expect the pupil to do what he is told, 
and thereby to effect changes in his per- 
formance. If the pupil forgets entirely 
what the teacher said, it does not matter 
so long as the pupil’s performance is im- 
proved. The same is true with respect to 
less specific directives, as in the case of 
the: automobile trip. The pupils most 
certainly will forget all about the situ- 
ation laid before them by the teacher. 
This is not what the teacher wishes them 
to remember. His hope is that the pupils 
will learn how to analyze a situation and 
to decide upon the relevant factors in 
the course of working it out. This use 
of language is quite different from the 
expository uses discussed above. There 
the pupil is expected to remember what 
the teacher says and to repeat it in his 
own words in a subsequent situation. If 
the teacher says that the law of gravity 
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is so and so and that it can be expressed 
mathematically thus and so, he expects 
the pupil to remember what he has said 
and to be able to say the same thing in 
his own words when he is called upon 
to do it. 

Finally, the teacher performs admoni- 
tory acts. He praises and commends; 
blames and reprimands. He recommends, 
advises, and enjoins. He says to a pupil, 
“That is good.” He may say to another, 
“That is not up to your ability. You 
could have done better.” He may say, 
“You got yourself into this difficulty. 
You have only yourself to blame.” He 
may suggest some course of action as 
the way out of the trouble. He may en- 
join the pupil to remember so and so 
when he comes up against a particular 
sort of situation in the future. These 
kinds of verbal acts may effect psycho- 
logical reinforcements or extinctions, de- 
pending upon the particular admonitory 
act and the circumstances in which it 
occurs. They are conventionally un- 
derstood to be taken for their social or 
emotional impact upon the pupil rather 
than for their cognitive content. 

We turn now to consider those inde- 
pendent variables of our model which 
are nonverbal. The first set of these we 
call performative actions; that is, actions 
which are performed for assumed or 
understood purposes but which are not 
linguistic. They may be accompanied by 
verbal behavior but they are themselves 
mere motor performances. These actions 
serve to show rather than to tel] some- 
thing to pupils, and the showing is done 
by manipulating objects. The teacher 
shows a pupil how to do something— 
say, how to regulate a Bunsen burner— 
by performing the act himself. At the 
same time, he may say, “Here is the way 
to do it—you turn this to control the 
amount of air,” and so forth. But the 


saying is itself directive verbal behavior 
and not performative in our sense. The 
act of turning the element of the appa- 
ratus, and thus showing the relation be- 
tween the turning and the color of the 
flame, is what we refer to as performa- 
tive behavior. In such cases it is assumed 
that the pupil is to learn how to per- 
form this action himself, so that the 
next time he will be able to adjust the 
burner without the aid of the teacher. 

Numerous instances of this type of 
performative behavior can be found in 
the day-to-day work of the teacher. In 
some situations, however, the teacher en- 
gages in performative actions which the 
pupil is not expected to learn, for their 
purpose is to facilitate the learning of 
something else. For example, the teacher 
performs a demonstration in a science 
class to show the lines of force in a mag- 
netic field. He goes through the usual 
operations of putting the appropriate 
piece of paper over a magnet and then 
sprinkling iron filings on the paper. Of 
course the pupils may learn from their 
observation of the teacher how to do the 
demonstration themselves. But the pur- 
pose of the performance is to show the 
magnetic field rather than how to carry 
out the demonstration. 

The second set of nonverbal variables 
is what we call expressive behavior. 
These behaviors are illustrated in bodily 
posture, facial expression, tone of voice, 
expression of the eyes, and other ways. 
Typically they are neither purposeful 
nor addressed to anyone. In this respect 
they differ significantly from both verbal 
and performative actions, which we 
always understood as being directed to 
someone or to a group. Nevertheless, ex- 
pressive behaviors function in teaching 
because they are taken by pupils as signs 
of the psychological state of the teacher. 
In this sense expressive behaviors are nat- 
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ural signs, like the things we call clouds, 
lightning, rivers. We take them as sig- 
nifying something—as a cloud is a sign 
of rain. 

Turning now to the dependent vari- 
ables of our model—those which make 
up the instruction-taking part of the 
teaching cycle—we find a parallel be- 
tween these variables and the independ- 
ent ones. The pupil performs linguistic 
actions. He defines, explains, valuates, 
and so on, just as the teacher does. He 
performs these actions at the teacher's 
suggestion, or often even voluntarily. 
However, the pupil’s purpose is not to 
instruct anyone, but to bear witness that 
he is taking instruction—that he under- 
stands what is happening or that he is 
taking part in (accepting or dissenting 
from) what is going on. 

Directive verbal behavior of the pupil 
occurs infrequently, and usually on oc- 
casions when he plays the role of teacher, 
as chairman of class discussion, for ex- 
ample. The same observation holds for 
admonitory behavior. Classroom conven- 
tions do not permit the pupil to praise, 
blame, or advise the teacher with respect 
to his work, but this does happen on oc- 
casion. A pupil may complain that the 
teacher has been unfair, but he is not 
likely to say either to another pupil or 
to a teacher, “Your explanation was 
splendid.” Such verbal behavior is odd 
and is likely to be ill received by the 
pupils as well as by the teacher. 

While the pupil exhibits performative 
behavior (nonverbal behavior carried on 
for a purpose), he does so typically to 
practice the actions themselves rather 
than to instruct anyone. Thus he en- 
gages in performative actions when he 
sets up laboratory equipment, takes part 
in athletic events, and so on. Actions of 
this nature under the direct tutelage of 
the teacher are part of the teaching 


cycle. If they occur outside of teacher- 
pupil interaction, they are simply ways 
of study and practice. 

The expressive behavior of the pupil 
is the same as that of the teacher. The 
pupil smiles or frowns; he slumps or sits 
erect in his seat; his voice is firm and 
convincing or weak and uncertain. Such 
behavior in the pupil, even more often 
than in the teacher, is not addressed to 
anyone. It is not typically intended to 
communicate. Nevertheless, it functions 
as signs to the teacher—as the skies, 
clouds, and winds are signs to the skip- 
per at sea. The posture of the pupil, the 
light in his eyes, or the frown on his face 
tell the teacher who can read them about 
his feelings, intentions, and ideas. 


THE LANGUAGE OF 
DIDACTICS 


By “didactics” is meant, of course, the 
science or art of teaching, and not teach- 
ing itself. When we speak of what we 
know about how teaching is to be con- 
ducted we have reference to didactics. 
The language of didactics traditionally is 
marked by such terms as “method,” 
“drill,” “interest,” “learning situation.” 
Discussions of teaching as such are car- 
ried on in the terms of the lecture 
method, problem method, project 
method, supervised study method. Much 
of the research on teaching has been 
framed in terms of these various doc- 
trines. Is the problem method more ef- 
fective than the lecture method? Is the 
project method more effective than the 
recitation method? 

Numerous experiments to find an- 
swers to these and similar questions 
have produced only inconclusive results. 
This fact is often attributed to inadequate 
control of experimental conditions and 
to the complexity of the phenomenon 
itself. No one can doubt the strength of 
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these claims. Nevertheless, the fact that 
teaching itself has never been analyzed 
apart from the context of doctrine may 
contribute to failure to control relevant 
factors. Has not our theorizing about 
teaching, even for experimental pur- 
poses, become clouded with commit- 
ments to the very words we use to dis- 
cuss teaching? 

If what we just said about pedagogical 
theorizing is only partly correct, it sug- 
gests that a new way of talking about 
didactic questions is in order. Perhaps a 
new approach to the study of teaching 
will emerge if we abandon the term 
“method,” which is associated with such 
heavy-laden terms as “induction,” “de- 
duction,” and “problem-solving”—terms 
for which everyone has his own precon- 
ceptions and predilections. If we cut 
through the verbal curtain and look at 
actual instructional operations in the 
classroom, we find them to be different 


from what our linguistic commitments 
lead us to believe. We see that teachers 
do many things which cannot be neatly 


fitted into the traditional theories of 
pedagogy. For example, at one time a 
teacher sets up a verbal situation from 
which he can move in a number of di- 
rections, depending upon his assessment 
of the way his pupils are psychologically 
deployed. At another time he sets up 
a nonverbal state of affairs and invites his 
pupils to explore it, to tell how it can 
be handled, and so forth. On another oc- 
casion a pupil may execute a verbal ma- 
neuver to counter the teacher’s move. 
The teacher may then outflank the 
pupil, leaving one or more members of 
the class to meet the challenge. 

We need studies of the sorts of posi- 
tions teachers assume, and what maneu- 
vers and detailed actions they take under 
varying circumstances and with differ- 
ent sorts of materials. If these were 
made, it would be appropriate to speak 
of the strategies and tactics of teaching. 
From such descriptive studies we might 
then go on to develop experimental as 
well as more nearly adequate theoretical 
didactics. 


The Language of Teaching 


M. J. ASCHNER* 


Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
University of Illinois 


EpucaTIonaL theorists and researchers in 
increasing numbers are moving into the 
classroom for a firsthand look at teaching 
and the conditions under which it is car- 
ried on in our schools. They are doing so 
because of a growing recognition that 
one of the necessary steps toward im- 
provement of classroom instruction is to 
find out how teachers actually do their 
job and what the job, in actual practice, 
turns out to be. Long-term investigations 
are currently under way, with the devel- 
opment of more efficient methods and 
techniques of instruction as their ultimate 
goal. Many such studies begin with ob- 
servation, description, and analysis of 
classroom proceedings, especially of the 
verbal interplay of teachers and students. 
[1]t This discussion will present a con- 
ception of how language operates in 
the classroom—a conception designed to 
serve in the description and analysis of 
teacher-student interaction. It is hoped 
that such a view of language will enable 
educators to obtain and establish the kind 
of knowledge they seek as a means to 
lasting improvement in the theory and 
practice of teaching. 

* Dr. Aschner is research assistant professor 
of education, University of Illinois, collaborat- 
ing with Professor James Gallagher on a study 


of productive thinking in gifted children. 
+ Figures in brackets apply to references on 


page 252. 


Why is a theory of language so im- 
portant in the description and analysis of 
teaching? It is important because, more 
than anything else, language is both the 
instrument and the vehicle of teacher- 
student interaction. Observation of 
classes at work, from the primary grades 
through high school at least, reveals that 
the day-to-day activities are sustained 
almost entirely in talk between teacher 
and students. Of course there are oc- 
casional periods of seat work, silent 
study, or small group work; tests are 
given at regular intervals. There are also 
the usual aids to instruction: movies, 
maps, models, specimens, diagrams, ap- 
paratus, charts, and others. But whenever 
class is “in session,” that is, whenever 
teacher and class are working together as 
a group, activities are essentially and typ- 
ically verbal. The teacher addresses the 
class from time to time, sometimes with 
an announcement, or to give an assign- 
ment or a quiz, and frequently to offer 
some didactic exposition of subject mat- 
ter. Class discussion goes on, typically by 
means of a series of question-answer 
exchanges between teacher and one stu- 
dent after another. Occasionally a stu- 
dent gives a “solo” performance before 
the group—most often a report, some- 
times a “recitation.” Observation thus 
bears out the fact that classroom instruc- 
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tion is inescapably involved in the use 
and interpretation of language—written, 
and above all, spoken. Few indeed are 
the acts of teaching that entail no verbal 
dimension, that proceed without some 
verbal interplay of teacher and students. 
For just as the act of teaching, however 
else defined, is an effort to induce learn- 
ing, so is the language of teaching a tap- 
root for learning. 

Because language and instruction are 
so intimately related, a study of teaching 
involves the study of how teachers and 
students use language in their class ac- 
tivities. Such a study would do well to 
proceed from a conception of language 
that meets certain minimum require- 
ments. 

1. It should permit description and 
analysis of verbal behavior in terms re- 
sponsible to the data of observation. 

2. It should permit description of 
teacher-student interaction that is free 
from educational or psychological bias. 

3. Its terms of description and analysis 
should be translatable into a system of 
instructional technique and skills that 
teachers can learn and put into practice. 
The conception of language to follow 
represents an attempt to satisfy these re- 
quirements. 


AN ACTION CONCEPT OF 
LANGUAGE 


The view of language to be presented 
here has taken shape mainly from direct 
observation of teachers and students at 
work in many classrooms, the audition 
of tape-recorded class sessions, and the 
study of verbatim transcripts of these 
same class sessions. This view is called 
an action concept of language because, 
when someone speaks, his utterance has 
about it a quality of performance, of 
something being done, something carried 
out for a purpose. A speaker gives an 


order or a report, tells a story, makes a 
claim, states an opinion, and so on. His 
words and what he means in saying them 
are all part of the action he performs in 
speaking. 

The traditional view of language ac- 
cords to words an existence quite apart 
from their utterance. Afer all, since 
words can be written, read, and under- 
stood, all words must have meaning. Ac- 
cordingly, meaning has become so fused 
with the forms of verbal expression that 
it can, presumably, be extracted from 
words and statements alone, independ- 
ently of any particular context or oc- 
casion of their utterance. Also in the tra- 
dition is the notion that words “stand 
for” or signify things, that they are re- 
flectors of the things of this world. This 
view has been called, aptly, a picture the- 
ory of meaning. [2] On such a theory, 
words and the things they “stand for” are 
a settled affair. Words are at hand, already 
sorted and filed into a vast hoard, like 
coins and bills stacked at the teller’s 
window. Just select the proper words 
and fit them neatly to the facts; then pass 
them on. Whoever hears or reads them 
will “see” what they mean because their 
meaning just is what they signify. But 
under observation verbal behavior has a 
dimension of meaning that cannot be 
found merely in spoken words; it is in 
the act of speaking and the occasion of 
its performance. 

A variant of the traditional theory is 
the notion suggested above: that words 
are like a form of stable coinage, passed 
from hand to hand as the common cur- 
rency of meaning. Just as a penny re- 
mains a penny no matter who uses it, so 
a word, according to this view, remains 
a token of the same meaning whenever 
and however it is used. But to speak of 
using words as tokens or instruments of 
exchange in this sense is to misconstrue 
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the sense in which they can be said to be 
instruments of linguistic expression. B. F. 
Skinner makes the same point: “We 
have no more reason to say that a man 
‘uses the word water’ in asking for a 
drink than to say that he ‘uses a reach’ in 
taking the offered glass.” [3:7] 

Nevertheless, there is a sense in which 
we shall want to speak of using words. 
When, for example, we consider what is 
being said as well as someone’s saying it, 
we want to know what action he per- 
forms. What is he doing in speaking 
these words? Is he making a claim? Is he 
stating a fact? How is he using these 
words to do it? After all, the same string 
of words can be used to do different 
things. For just as one can reach for a 
glass on one occasion and for high C on 
another, so also will he do something 
different with “How dry I am!” on each 
of these occasions. Consequently, we 
agree with Skinner that words are instru- 
mental in the execution of various kinds 
of actions. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein broke with phil- 
osophic tradition and developed a theory 
of language and meaning somewhat simi- 
lar to that which grew out of our study 
of classroom discourse. Wittgenstein’s 
action concept of language can be seen 
in his manifest intent “. . . to bring into 
prominence the fact that the speaking of 
language is part of an activity, or of a 
form of life.” [4:11] He too thought 
of words and statements as instruments 
adaptable to many uses, as instrumental 
to action. 

Wittgenstein spoke of many of our fa- 
miliar linguistic activities as “language 
games.” In this he pointed up the fact 
that these activities have a kind of struc- 
ture; that they fall into characteristic 
patterns of execution. “Language games” 
are patterned to some extent by the par- 
ticular purposes they have come to serve. 


For instance, there is a generally recog- 
nized pattern for telling jokes: the 
clincher or punch line is saved for the 
end of the joke; to break the pattern 
spoils the joke. A given kind of language 
activity takes shape through generations 
of repeated use; certain habits, conven- 
tions, or ground rules (some codified, 
others not) are built into its perform- 
ance. For example, there is an unwritten 
rule for our language activity of asking 
questions: a speaker must either raise or 
sustain (but not drop) the pitch of his 
voice at the last part of his utterance. A 
drop in tone would render it in many 
cases a statement, not a question. (Exam- 
ple, “So you are going.”) And whether 
or not we are aware of them, these 
ground rules affect both our particular 
choices of words and statements and the 
roles we give them upon different occa- 
sions. Wittgenstein [4:11-12] lists some 
of our more typical language activities: 


Review the multiplicity of language- 


games in the following examples, and in 

others: 

Giving orders, and obeying them 

Describing the appearance of an object, or 
giving its measurements 

Constructing an object from a description 
(a drawing) 

Reporting an event 

Speculating about an event 

Forming and testing a hypothesis 

Presenting the results of an experiment in 
tables and diagrams 

Making up a story; and reading it 

Play-acting 

Singing catches 

Guessing riddles 

Making a joke; telling it 

Solving a problem in practical arithmetic 

Translating from one language into another 

Asking, thanking, cursing, greeting, pray- 
ing. 


All these activities involve in some 
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way acts of saying or telling. However, 
their performance varies, even though 
the same words and statements may be 
used from one activity to another. Thus 
to report an actual event is to do some- 
thing different from telling a story in 
which a fictitious event may be “re- 
ported” by a character in the story. The 
“rules” for reporting actual events differ 
from the “rules” for telling stories. We 
expect reports to be truthful, accurate, 
and reliable. We have no such expecta- 
tions regarding fictional reportings of 
fictitious events. What we expect to hear 
or to say upon a given occasion is thus 
partly determined by the conventions or 
ground rules governing the kind of lan- 
guage activity in which we are engaged. 

To sum up the general features of our 
concept, we consider language a form of 
active behavior. Linguistic activities take 
on customary patterns of execution 
through the operation of various “rules” 
and conventions. Words and statements 
uttered in speech or written down are 
part of and not separable from the act of 
utterance. The meaning of an utterance 
is thus found in the total linguistic act 
and not just in the words that are used. 
Asserting, for example, is an act per- 
formed by a person. Declarative sen- 
tences do not assert; people use them to 
make assertions. To understand what 
somebody means when he speaks is to 
understand what he is doing in a given 
situation. His words alone, however, do 
not sufficiently reveal the circumstances 
of his action to give an unequivocal indi- 
cation of its character. To put it another 
way, verbal acts have meanings and pur- 
poses which are best understood when 
they are viewed in continuity with the 
contexts or situations of their perform- 
ance. 

Strawson states clearly our conception 
of context: 


. .. the context of utterance is of an im- 
portance which it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate, and by “context” | mean, at 
least, the time, the place, the situation, the 
identity of the speaker, the subjects which 
form the immediate focus of interest, and 
the personal histories of both the speaker 
and those he is addressing. [5:336] 


Only the context can tell us, for instance, 
the difference between two actions per- 
formable with the identical set of words. 
Consider: “So Jackson was a strong pres- 
ident!” In one instance, a speaker may be 
winding up an argument with these 
words, issuing them in unmistakable tones 
of challenge. In effect, he not only af- 
firms his conclusion; he is daring anyone 
to refute it. In another instance, a speaker 
may use these same words to make a 
grudging concession of the “Okay, you 
win!” sort. It is in this sense also that the 
context enables us to trace relationships 
between one utterance and another. 

Finally, it should be added that lan- 
guage is viewed here as a form of social 
behavior. It is one among many kinds of 
social activities, all of which have taken 
shape in and are designed for human in- 
teraction. Social behavior is audience- 
directed or addressed behavior. It is ac- 
tion addressed to other people, per- 
formed to their witness and response. 
Dancing, ritual observances, play acting, 
games—and even warfare—also fall into 
this same broad category of social inter- 
action behavior. Each of these forms has 
evolved in its own way, and in its own 
way each reflects something of the mani- 
fold character of man’s dealings with his 
own kind. 


DEFINING VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


It is well understood that we tend to 
see things as we conceive them to be. 
Thus our conceptions tend to shape in 
advance what we shall see in the field of 
observation. In describing the verbal in- 
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terplay of the classroom, therefore, spe- 
cial care must be taken to define verbal 
behavior in terms faithful to our purpose 
—the simple, unbiased description of 
teaching activities carried on during reg- 
ular class sessions. Accordingly, the defi- 
nition must not “precook” the data of 
observation by smuggling in unacknowl- 
edged or unwitting assumptions about 
what is good teaching, or about how 
learning does or should take place. It 
should be a definition free of educa- 
tional or psychological bias. Moreover, 
it should be a general definition of verbal 
behavior, permitting its description in 
classrooms at all grade levels and in all 
areas of instruction. It is believed that 
the definition of verbal behavior outlined 
below can meet these requirements. 

Verbal Behavior. In keeping with the 
over-all view of language just presented, 
then, a verbal act may be defined as one 
performed by an individual in the ad- 
dress of an utterance. The utterance may 
be addressed in speech, by gesture, by 
signal code, or in writing. It is, in all 
cases, an act of saying or telling. Verbal 
behavior so described is thus distin- 
guished from other forms of audience- 
addressed activity. For just as one cannot 
“say” a genuflection or “speak” a home 
run, neither can he draw blood with a 
barbed remark or kick an explanation 
over the goal posts. 

Wordless Verbal Behavior. There 
are many wordless elements in verbal 
behavior as it is defined here. In writing, 
these include such things as punctuation, 
capitalization, and paragraphing. These 
do in writing what is effected in speech 
by means of tonal stress and pitch, pauses, 
voice inflection, and so forth. In oral 
discourse, innumerable sounds, and ges- 
tures and other physical movements are 
taken as equivalent to saying or telling in 
words. Nodding the head in silence, or in- 


toning “Uh-hum” are accepted ways of 
saying “Yes.” These and other unspoken 
behaviors have come to si what 
could equally well be said in words: “I 
agree.” “No.” “That’s not so!” “You 
may speak.” “What did you say?” “I 
doubt that!” Since these wordless acts 
are as effective as speech in verbal ex- 
change, they count as verbal behavior. 

Nonverbal Behavior. Since in the 
study of teaching, the only kind of audi- 
ence-addressed activity of interest is ver- 
bal interaction, it should be distinguished 
from other behaviors that occur in the 
classroom. We refer to behaviors typi- 
cally thought of as expressive, but which 
have neither address nor direction. Who- 
ever speaks or gestures acts; he is not 
merely showing his mood or expressing 
his feelings. Nevertheless, mien and de- 
meanor are typically noted and “read.” 
We regularly guide our actions toward 
others by observing facial expressions 
and other indications of feelings and re- 
actions. 

Undirected expressive behavior may 
evoke response, verbal or otherwise. A 
look of boredom may evoke response, 
but it is not typically an act addressed 
to anyone in particular. It is an expres- 
sion, not a message; a sign perhaps, but 
not a signal. A teacher, for example, may 
note the look of dreamy inattention on 
Nancy’s face and fire the next question 
at her. She is thus responding to Nancy’s 
behavior, but surely not to anything 
addressed to her by the girl. Smiles and 
frowns and many other expressive be- 
haviors are perhaps more often taken as 
signs than as signals. Within certain con- 
texts, however, a smile, a frown, or a 
questioning look is addressed to some- 
one. In such cases the smile or the look 
would count as verbal behavior. A smile 
can say “Yes,” or “Go ahead, I’m listen- 
ing,” or “I agree with you.” On another 
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occasion, a smile may simply be there to 
see, a sign that someone is contented or 
amused or happy. Verbal behavior and 
unaddressed expressive behaviors tend 
thus to blend and shade off into one 
another within the context of social in- 
terplay. Either type of behavior can pro- 
duce either type of response. Instances 
of either type are observable in the rou- 
tine context of classroom interaction. 


CONTRASTING PURPOSES AND 
ASSUMPTIONS 

In his impressive treatise Verbal Be- 
havior, B. F. Skinner [3] takes an over- 
all view of language similar in some ways 
to that of the present writer. For exam- 
ple, he too construes verbal behavior as 
a form of action in which words and 
statements are a function of a total verbal 
act and not meaningful apart from the 
act. But there are important differences 
between the two conceptions. And there 
is good reason to consider them in con- 
trast here, for they reflect fundamentally 
different assumptions about human ac- 
tion as well as divergent interests and 
purposes in studying its linguistic as- 
pects. 

Two aspects of the writer’s defini- 
tion of verbal behavior distinguish it 
from others currently used in empirical 
research. First is its generic trait of ad- 
dress—it is action performed with direc- 
tion and address. Second, verbal behavior 
is differentiated from all other forms of 
addressed action by limitation to acts of 
saying or telling—whether these are 
spoken, signaled, written, or wordless. 

Skinner defines verbal behavior as “be- 
havior reinforced through the mediation 
of other persons.” [3:2] He clearly em- 
phasizes the broad inclusiveness of his 
definition: 


In defining verbal behavior as behavior rein- 
forced through the mediation of other per- 


sons we do not, and cannot, ify any one 
form, mode, or medium, po movement 
capable of affecting another organism may 
be verbal. [3:14; italics added] 


Skinner’s definition of verbal behavior is 
far broader than ours. Moreover, his is 
a psychological definition; ours is not. 
Our concern, in the classroom, is with 
the verbal actions of individuals as par- 
ticipants in a group activity—the giving 
and taking of instruction. Whether we 
observe the individual monologue or a 
sequence of related utterances among 
several speakers, we are concerned pri- 
marily with the course and character of 
their interaction as participants on the 
instructional scene. Skinner, on the other 
hand, is interested in individual verbal 
behavior as an index to that individual’s 
particular verbal stimulus-response pat- 
terns. Consequently, where the educa- 
tional researcher would seek to discrimi- 
nate units of individual and group verbal 
interaction [6], Skinner has constructed 
a unit of verbal behavior which focuses 
centrally upon the individual utterance 
in its constituent elements. In this con- 
nection he says: 


What is needed for present purposes—and 
what the traditional “word” occasionally 
approximates—is a unit of behavior com- 
posed of a response of identifiable form 
functionally related to one or more inde- 
pendent variables. [3:20] 


Skinner follows his well-known model 
of operant behavior in constructing his 
verbal unit because operant behavior is 
defined as that kind of behavior which 
has “an effect upon the environment and 
a return effect upon the organism.” Il- 
lustrating this point he says: 

As an instance of a verbal operant, the re- 
sponse must occur as a function of a certain 
variable. In this way we may distinguish 


between the operant fast in which the con- 
trolling variable is shared by the operant 
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speedy and the o ge fast in which the 
controlling variable is similar to that in the 
operant fixed. [3:21] 


Now it is clear that although Skinner 
regards words as instruments in the per- 
formance of certain actions and consid- 
ers context an essential factor in the 
interpretation of verbal behavior, his 
focus upon linguistic activities is quite 
different from ours. It is shaped specifi- 
cally to his purposes as a laboratory psy- 
chologist, ours focuses the educator’s 
observation upon the interplay of the 
classroom. Two points come forth in this 
contrast between Skinner’s and our own 
definitions of verbal behavior. First of 
all, a definition to be used in the identifi- 
cation and description of things observed 
should be shaped specifically to the pur- 
poses for which the data of observation 
are to be studied. Secondly, whatever 
conceptual models or assumptions are 
built into a definition, these should be 


acknowledged and recognized by those 
who intend to use it. 


Contrasting Purposes 


Consider for a moment our differing 
purposes in studying verbal behavior. 
Although we share Skinner’s purely de- 
scriptive approach to observation, de- 
scription, and analysis, it is evident that 
we are looking at different things be- 
cause we are looking for different things. 
Where Skinner seeks to determine stim- 
ulus-response sequences in functional re- 
lation to given environmental variables, 
we seek to trace sequential relationships 
between the verbal actions and respond- 
ing actions of individuals in the course 
and conduct of classroom instruction. 
Skinner states his long-term purposes as 
follows: 


We seek “causes” of behavior which have 
an acceptable scientific status and which, 
with luck will be susceptible to measure- 


ment and manipulation. . . . The ultimate 
aim is the prediction and control of verbal 
behavior. [3:10, 12] 


Now in a certain sense it may also be 
said that our definition of verbal behav- 
ior can expedite a search for causes, but 
not for the causes of verbal behavior, 
whatever they may turn out to be. We 
seek ultimately to discover which kinds 
of verbal actions on the part of the 
teacher can more effectively induce 
learnings of various kinds on the part of 
the pupil. We seek to find out these facts 
first by tracing relationships between 
what teachers and pupils do and say in 
the context of instruction, and secondly 
by comparing the measured learning in- 
crements (or decrements) of a given 


_ population with data describing the class- 


room situations and verbal interactions 
of the same population—of both teachers 
and pupils. 

For example, Gallagher and Aschner 
{1] are tracing relationships between 
teacher questions and pupil responses 
with respect to the amount and kinds of 
productive thinking that certain types of 
questions may be found to promote (or 
fail to promote) on the part of the pupil. 
It is hypothesized, among other things, 
that by careful timing and apt phrasing 
of his questions the teacher can cultivate 
his pupils’ inventiveness and fertility of 
thought. For example, “What are some 
of the different ways you can think of 
in which the world’s overpopulation 
may some day affect us?” Here the pu- 
pil is posed a definite and clearly struc- 
tured problem; but at the same time he is 
given leeway to come up with something 
of his own construction. He is not 
merely handing back a predetermined, 
remembered answer. His thinking is be- 
lieved to be somewhat more circum- 
scribed by such questions as: “What 
would you see now, in the light of what 
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we have discussed, as the major cause of 
crop surpluses in the United States?” 
But here, as in the first case, the pupil is 
required to think “on his own feet.” The 
latter question may focus the child’s 
thought more narrowly; may hence re- 
quire him to be more analytic than im- 
aginative. Both types of questions seem 
to promise pedagogical value in what 
may turn out to be their common capac- 
ity to promote productive thinking. 

One aspect of the educational problem 
here, of course, is that of determining 
the most appropriate situations and the 
most effective ways the teacher can put 
various kinds of questions to the pupil 
in order that his potential capacity for 
productive thinking may be brought to 
fulfillment as a regular outcome of his 
classroom experiences, These determina- 
tions can be made through controlled 
experiments in which different methods 
of directing classroom question-discus- 
sion sequences would be compared. But 
before extensive and large-scale experi- 
mental testing of hypotheses like the one 
mentioned above can be done, it is neces- 
sary to see how current teaching prac- 
tices do in fact tend to promote pro- 
ductive thinking, as it is independently 
measured on tests of productive thinking 
and academic achievement. And the anal- 
ysis of verbal behavior as it is carried on 
in class sessions can provide the investi- 
gator with one indispensable means of 
determining what these current teaching 
practices may be. Thus the educator can 
hope eventually to discover the effects 
of various instructional practices and 
classroom experiences upon specific 
learning outcomes. 

We are therefore concerned neither 
to determine causes nor to control the 
occurrence of verbal behavior in Skin- 
ner’s sense of “cause” and “control.” 
Nevertheless, it can be seen that, like 


Skinner, we also seek prediction and 
control. But here again, in what we hope 
to predict and in what we seek to control 
we differ sharply from Skinner. And this 
difference rests in part upon our funda- 
mentally different assumptions regarding 
the nature of human action. 


Contrasting Assumptions 


The assumptions about the nature of 
human action which appear to underlie 
Skinner’s definition of verbal behavior, 
and also the one proposed here for a 
study of teaching, differ mainly with 
respect to where we locate the agency 
and control of human action. The ma- 
nipulation and control of behavior sought 
in the laboratories of experimental psy- 
chology have—at least in this writer’s 
opinion—no place in the classroom. 

According to Skinner’s research model 
of verbal behavior, the individual is ap- 
parently assumed to be somewhat less the 
responsible agent of his own actions than 
a conditioned reactor to environmental 
stimuli. This would seem to add up to a 
kind of push-button theory of condi- 
tioned behavior typical of the stimulus 
response-reinforcement model of learn- 
ing theory that has so long prevailed in 
experimental psychology. Theoretically, 
one can presumably produce—that is, 
control the emission of—a given verbal 
response on the part of an individual. 
Once it is known why a person says this 
word or makes that remark under such 
and such conditions, this particular re- 
sponse can be elicited or inhibited in that 
person by manipulation and control of 
these conditions. His emission of a given 
verbal response, according to Skinnez, 
is a function of many variables. An im- 
portant one of these is that of reinforce- 
ment with respect to the response in 
question—the history of its reinforce- 
ment in the individual, and of its career 
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in “the reinforcement practices of the 
verbal community” wherein he emits this 
response. [3:36] To the degree, then, 
that one achieves control over the varia- 
bles typically operative in given occur- 


rences of this response in the individual, . 


one can assign a probability factor to it. 
Then, ideally, one can predict reliably 
and finally control future instances of 
that person’s emission of the same verbal 
response. On such a theory, one person 
can presumably manipulate and gain 
control over another person’s verbal be- 
havior simply by knowing how to push 
the right buttons on his psychological 
switchboard. 

In contrast to the stimulus-response 
model for the agency and control of 
human action, our theory of linguistic 
behavior as action assumes the individual 
to be the responsible agent of his own 
verbal acts. When we observe a person 
speaking, we do not view him as a con- 
ditioned reactor to a set of stimuli, but as 
an agent taking action. He does not emit 
a statement; he makes one. It is some- 
thing of his own doing. 

The ultimate locus of control, in our 
view of human action, lies at the point 
of agency. Hence, if we accord to an 
individual the status of a rational social 
being, we are fairly obliged to acknowl- 
edge him as ultimately in control of his 
own utterances. This will hold whether 
or not his control is efficient, and 
whether or not he has the choice to 
speak or remain silent in a given situa- 
tion. What someone says, in the last 
analysis, is up to him. At least it seems 
more plausibly a matter of his own doing 
than of someone else’s. 

On this view, then, our model of an 
act of verbal behavior is understood to 
be an action taken by an agent and 
addressed to some responding agency 
(whether real or imaginary, one or 


many). For example, a speaker engaged 
in discussion may be asked a question. 
By the conventions of discourse, he is 
obliged to reply to the question or be 
judged discourteous, or out of order. In 
this sense, the choice to speak or to be 
silent is not in the hands of the person to 
whom the question was addressed. But 
though the ground rules of the situation 
may thus demand response, the speak- 
er’s response is of his own making. As a 
reply, it is an action taken by him and 
addressed to his questioner. It is respond- 
ing action, not a conditioned response 
emitted in reaction to the stimulus of 
being asked a certain question. 

Whether Skinner is actually right in 
locating the agency and control of ver- 
bal behavior in the operation of environ- 
ment variables, or whether we are right 
in ascribing the control to a self-direct- 
ing agent is not an important question 
to settle at this point. What is important 
is the fact that, in our society at all levels, 
the individual is normally regarded as 
the responsible agent of his own actions. 
And this outlook certainly can be said 
to prevail in the classroom. 

In the minimum sense, responsibility 
for an action is typically viewed as noth- 
ing more than agency. But when we 
think of responsibility in the sense that 
one is held accountable for his actions, 
we generally assign it according to some 
scale of degree. Our legal, moral, and 
social codes commonly assign agency 
(responsibility) to him who acts, al- 
though the degree to which he is held 
accountable may be limited or even can- 
celed, depending on the particular case. 
Thus a small child who shoots his brother 
is considered the agent of the shooting, 
but his father may be held legally and 
even morally responsible—accountable— 
for the child’s act. This assumption of 
individual agency and responsibility is so 


built into our language system that our 
verbal activities are shaped by our cus- 
tomary ways of considering and dealing 
with one another. 

The commonly held assumption that 
each person is responsible and accounta- 
ble for his acts is clearly reflected in 
the behaviors of teachers and students in 
the classroom. Despite all their college 
courses in psychology, teachers seem not 
to see themselves as manipulators of stu- 
dent behavior by push-button tech- 
niques. Nor does anyone appear to view 
the student as emitting verbal responses 
conditioned to follow upon given envi- 
ronmental stimuli. If a student makes a 
mistaken or an impertinent reply to a 
teacher’s question, he is normally cor- 
rected or called to account. Now if this 
student’s reply were looked upon as mere 
conditioned response, it would be plainly 
absurd to hold him accountable for it. 
(After all, Pavlov’s dog cannot be blamed 
for slavering when the bell rings.) 
Rather, the teacher would be obliged 
simply to conclude that he had pushed 
the wrong buttons. But of course this 
just is not the way people see themselves 
or others, in or out of school. The defini- 
tion of verbal behavior proposed herein 
is frankly acknowledged to reflect the 
accustomed ways in which people deal 
with one another in group discussion 
situations. A description of verbal inter- 
action, based on a definition assuming a 
view of human action consonant with 
that upon which the subjects of observa- 
tion themselves proceed, should be use- 
ful to those who hope ultimately to 
bring about desirable changes in teach- 
ing. 

PREDICTION AND CONTROL 


Because language as we have described 
it is so much a part of teaching, research 
in the classroom is but partly served by 
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the ideas of prediction and control used 
in statistical and experimental research. 
These ideas concern the identification 
of relevant variables and of significant 
relationships among them regarding the 
antecedent conditions necessary for the 
predictable occurrence of given events. 
Of course educational researchers hope, 
as we have said, to achieve this kind of 
prediction and control with respect to 
given teaching operations and desired 
educational results. Such research can be 
done by analysis of data on classroom 
verbal activity described in the terms of 
action we have suggested. For to locate 
the ultimate control of action at the 
point of agency is not to say its perform- 
ance under given conditions cannot, at 
least in a general way, be predicted. 
After all, we assume the ability of one 
person to influence another even though, 
at the same time, we assume the indi- 
vidual’s capacity deliberately to resist or 
evade as well as to accept that influence. 
And, clearly, the notion of teaching rests 
upon this dual assumption—that people 
influence one another, and that the in- 
dividual is (or should be) ultimately in 
responsible control of his own actions. 
Nor do these assumptions bias the notion 
of teaching in favor of any particular 
educational or psychological doctrine. 
It is for this reason that the educator’s 
concern with prediction and control 
goes a step beyond that of the laboratory 
psychologist. For he must eventually 
put control and prediction in the hands 
of the teacher. The language of teaching 
is the language of responsible action 
taken to influence the behaviors of those 
under instruction. The teacher’s two- 
fold dealings with language in the class- 
room cast him in the role of strategist 
and tactician in the campaign for learn- 
ing. First, he acts with language, using 
it in the performance of almost all those 
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actions describable as teaching. Secondly, 
the teacher studies and interprets verbal 
action; he observes what his pupils say 
and do under instruction. He does so in 
order to predict—to diagnose and adapt 
his teaching to the pupils’ present state 
of comprehension and progress in learn- 
ing, to appraise the quality of their 
reasoning, and to assess their emotional 
reactions to the situation of the moment. 
The teacher’s control over his dealings 
with language thus determines in large 
measure his success (or failure) to in- 
duce the educational results for which 
we send our children to school. More- 
over, it is the teacher’s task and purpose 
not to condition the responses or the 
learnings of his pupils, but to develop in 
them their own capacities to think and 
to act responsibly. The rational and self- 
directing individual is, in most views, the 
ultimate aim of education. 


CONCLUSION 


Three requirements were placed upon 
a conception of language to be useful in 
an empirical and descriptive study of 
teaching. It is suggested that the action 
concept of language outlined in this es- 
say meets these requirements. Actual ap- 
plication of the concept to transcriptions 
of classroom proceedings has already 
produced reliable agreement among in- 
dependent observers in the identification 
of various and educationally significant 
forms of verbal interaction. [6] The 
concept is free of particular educational 
and psychological bias, since it rests upon 
commonly held and freely acknowl- 
edged assumptions concerning the na- 


ture of human action and the individual’s 
capacity both to exert and to accept or 
resist influence. Finally, since the lan- 
guage of teaching is the familiar, non- 
technical language of the classroom, its 
terms are not only responsible to the 
data of observation but capable of ready 
translation into a system of instructional 
techniques and skills that teachers can 
learn and carry into practice. For these 
reasons, it is proposed that research aimed 
at the improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion can be well served in the description 
and analysis of the language of teaching. 
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What Psychology Can We Feel 
Sure About? 


GOODWIN WATSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


Epucators and others who wish to 
apply psychology in their professional 
work have long been troubled by con- 
troversies among psychologists them- 
selves. Behaviorism arose to challenge 
the introspective method; Thorndike’s 
connectionism was controverted by 
Gestalt concepts; psychoanalysts talked 
an almost completely different language. 
It was natural for teachers to say, “Let’s 
wait until the psychologists themselves 
straighten out their various systems!” It 
looked for a while as if one could sup- 
port almost any educational practice by 
choosing which psychologist to cite. 

Gradually, however, a body of pretty 
firm facts has accumulated. While it re- 
mains true that research findings will 
be somewhat differently expressed and 
explained within different theoretical 
frameworks, the findings themselves are 
fairly solid. 

A workshop of educators* recently 
asked me to formulate for them some 
statements of what we really know 
today about children and learning. To 
my own surprise, the list of propositions 
with which few knowledgeable psychol- 
ogists of any “school” would disagree, 
grew to fifty. 


* The New Jersey State Curriculum Work- 
shop, Atlantic City, November 12, 1959. 
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In no science are truths established be- 
yond the possibility of revision. Einstein 
modified thinking about gravity, even 
though Newton’s observations were es- 
sentially correct. Psychology is much 
younger and more malleable than phys- 
ics. New facts are constantly accumu- 
lating in psychological research, and 
these will doubtless introduce some 
qualifications and modifications—con- 
ceivably even a basic contradiction. The 
educator who bases his program on these 
propositions, however, is entitled to feel 
that he is on solid psychological ground 
and not on shifting sands. 

What follows is a listing of fifty prop- 
ositions, important for education, upon 
which psychologists of all “schools” 
would consistently agree. These are pre- 
sented in twelve classifications. 


NATURE-NURTURE 


1. Every trait in human behavior is a 
product of the interaction of heredity 
(as determined at conception by genes) 
and environmental influences. Some 
traits (preferences in food or clothing, 
for example) are easily influenced by 
nurture; others (height, rate of skeletal 
ossification) seem to be affected only by 
extreme differences in environment. 

2. There are specific stages in indi- 
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vidual development during which cer- 
tain capacities for behavior appear. The 
manner in which these capacities are 
then utilized sets a pattern for later be- 
havior which is highly resistant to 
change. If unutilized then, they are likely 
not to develop later (for example, vis- 
ual perception, mother attachment, lan- 
guage pronunciation, sports skills, peer 
relations, independence from parents, 
heterosexuality). 

3. The significance of the important 
biological transformations of pubescence 
(growth of primary sex organs, develop- 
ment of secondary sex characteristics, 
skeletal and muscular growth, glandular 
interaction) lies mainly in the meaning 
which cultural norms and personal his- 
tory have given to these changes. 


LEARNING PROCESS 


4. Behaviors which are rewarded (re- 
inforced) are more likely to recur. 
5. Sheer repetition without indications 


of improvement or any kind of rein- 
forcement is a poor way to attempt to 
learn. 

6. Threat and punishment have vari- 
able and uncertain effects upon learning; 
they may make the punished response 
more likely or less likely to recur; they 
may set up avoidance tendencies which 
prevent further learning. 

7. Reward (reinforcement), to be 
most effective in learning, must follow 
almost immediately after the desired be- 
havior and be clearly connected with 
that behavior in the mind of the learner. 

8. The type of reward (reinforce- 
ment) which has the greatest transfer 
value to other life-situations is the kind 
one gives oneself—the sense of satisfac- 
tion in achieving purposes. 

9. Opportunity for fresh, novel, stim- 
ulating experience is a kind of reward 


which is quite effective in conditioning 
and learning. 

10. The experience of learning by 
sudden insight into a previously con- 
fused or puzzling situation arises when: 
(a) there has been a sufficient back- 
ground and preparation; () attention 
is given to the relationships operative in 
the whole situation; (c) the perceptual 
structure “frees” the key elements to be 
shifted into new patterns; (d) the task 
is meaningful and within the range of 
ability of the subject. 

11. Learners progress in any area of 
learning only as far as they need to in 
order to achieve their purposes. Often 
they do only well enough to “get by”; 
with increased motivation they improve. 

12. Forgetting proceeds rapidly at 
first-—then more and more slowly; recall 
shortly after learning reduces the amount 
forgotten. 


MATURATION: LIFE TASKS 


13. The most rapid mental growth 
occurs during infancy and early child- 
hood; the average child achieves about 
half of his total mental growth by the 
age of five. 

14. Ability to learn increases with age 
up to adult years. 

15. During the elementary school 
years (ages 6 to 12) most children enjoy 
energetic activity—running, chasing, 
jumping, shouting, and roughhouse. For 
most staid adults this is uncomfortable. 
Boys are generally more vigorous, ac- 
tive, rough, and noisy than girls. 

16. Not until after eleven years of age 
do most children develop the sense of 
time which is required for historical per- 
spective. 

17. Readiness for any new learning 
is a complex product of interaction 
among physiological maturation, prereq- 
uisite learning, the pupil’s sense of the 
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importance of this lesson in his world, 
and his feeling about the teacher and 
the school situation. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


18. No two children make the same 
response to any school situation. Differ- 
ences of heredity, physical maturity, in- 
telligence, motor skills, health, experi- 
ences with parents, siblings, playmates; 
consequent attitudes, motives, drives, 
tastes, fears—all these and more enter 
into production of each child’s unique 
reaction. Children vary in their minds 
and personalities as much as in their ap- 
pearance. 

19. Pupils vary not only in their pres- 
ent performance but in their rate of 
growth and the “ceiling” which repre- 
sents their potential level of achieve- 
ment. Some “late bloomers” may even- 
tually surpass pupils who seem far ahead 
of them in grade school. 

20. Gains in intelligence test scores by 
children are positively related to aggres- 
siveness, Competitiveness, initiative, and 
strength of felt need to achieve. 

21. Pupils grouped by ability on any 
one kind of test (age, size, IQ, reading, 
arithmetic, science, art, music, physical 
fitness, and so forth) will vary over a 
range of several grades in other abilities 
and traits. 


LEVEL OF CHALLENGE 


22. The most effective effort is put 
forth by children when they attempt 
tasks which fall in the “range of chal- 
lenge” —not too easy and not too hard— 
where success seems quite possible but 
not certain. 

23. According to some studies, many 
pupils experience so much criticism, 
failure, and discouragement in school 
that their self-confidence, level of aspi- 


ration, and sense of worth are damaged. 


TEACHING METHOD 


24. Children are more apt to throw 
themselves wholeheartedly into any 
project if they themselves have partici- 
pated in the selection and planning of 
the enterprise. 

25. Reaction to excessive direction by 
the teacher may be: (a) apathetic con- 
formity, (b) defiance, (c) scape-goating, 
(d) escape from the whole affair. 

26. Learning from reading is facili- 
tated more by time spent recalling what 
has been read than by rereading. 

27. Pupils think when they encounter 
an obstacle, difficulty, puzzle or chal- 
lenge in a course of action which inter- 
ests them. The process of thinking in- 
volves designing and testing plausible 
solutions for the problem as understood 
by the thinker. 

28. The best way to help pupils form 
a general concept is to present the con- 
cept in numerous and varied specific sit- 
uations, contrasting experiences with and 
without the desired concept, then to en- 
courage precise formulations of the gen- 
eral idea and its application in situations 
different from those in which the con- 
cept was learned. 


“DISCIPLINE” AND LEARNING 


29. Over-strict discipline is associated 
with more conformity, anxiety, shyness 
and acquiescence in children; greater 
permissiveness is associated with more 
initiative and creativity in children. 

30. When children (or adults) experi- 
ence too much frustration, their behav- 
ior ceases to be integrated, purposeful 
and rational. Blindly they act out their 
rage or discouragement or withdrawal. 
The threshold of what is “too much” 
varies; it is lowered by previous failures. 
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GROUP RELATIONS 


31. Pupils learn much from one an- 
other; those who have been together for 
years learn new material more easily 
from one of their own group than they 
do from strangers. 

32. When groups act for a common 
goal there is better cooperation and 
more friendliness than when individuals 
in the group are engaged in competitive 
rivalry with one another. 

33. At age six, spontaneous groups 
seldom exceed three or four children; 
play groups all through childhood are 
smaller than school classes. 

34. Children learn that peer consensus 
is an important criterion; they are un- 
comfortable when they disagree with 
their peers, and especially when they 
find themselves in a minority of one 
against all the others. 

35. Groups which feel some need (in- 
ternal coherence or external pressure) 
to work together try to influence devi- 
ates toward the group norm. If there is 
no felt need to stay together, the deviate 
may be ignored and thus excluded. 

36. Leadership qualities vary with the 
demands of the particular situation. A 
good leader for a football team may or 
may not be a good leader for a discus- 
sion group, a research project, or an 
overnight hike; leadership is not a gen- 
eral trait. 

37. In most school classes, one to 
three pupils remain unchosen by their 
classmates for friendship, for parties, or 
for working committees. These “iso- 
lates” are usually also unpopular with 
teachers. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


38. No school subjects are markedly 
superior to others for “strengthening 
mental powers.” General improvement 


as a result of study of any subject de- 
pends on instruction designed to build 
up generalizations about principles, con- 
cept formation, and improvements of 
techniques of study, thinking, and com- 
munication. 

39. What is learned is most likely to 
be available for use if it is learned in a 
situation much like that in which it is 
to be used and immediately preceding 
the time when it is needed. Learning 
in childhood-forgetting-and _relearning 
when needed is not an efficient proce- 
dure. 

40. Television is the most frequently 
reported activity of elementary school 
pupils, occupying about the same num- 
ber of hours per week as are given to 
school—far more than would voluntar- 
ily be given to school attendance. 


ATTITUDES AND LEARNING 


41. Children (and adults even more) 
tend to select groups, reading matter, 
TV shows, and other influences which 
agree with their own opinions; they 
break off contact with contradictory 
views. 

42. Children remember new informa- 
tion which confirms their previous atti- 
tudes better than they remember new 
information which runs counter to their 
previous attitudes. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


43. Attitudes toward members of 
“out-groups” are usually acquired from 
members of one’s “in-group.” 

44. Children who differ in race, na- 
tionality, religion, or social class back- 
ground, but who play together on a 
footing of equal status and acceptance, 
usually come to like one another. 

45. Children who are looked down 
upon (or looked up to) because of their 
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family, school marks, social class, race, 
nationality, religion, or sex tend to adopt 
and to internalize this evaluation of 
themselves. 

46. Two thirds of the elementary 
school children of America come from 
lower-class homes; the one third who 
come from the lower-lower class usually 
find school very uncongenial. 

47. Children choose most of their 
“best friends” from homes of the same 
socioeconomic class as their own. 

48. More girls than boys wish, from 


time to time, that they could change 
their sex. 


EVALUATION 


49. If there is a discrepancy between 
the real objectives and the tests used to 
measure achievement, the latter become 
the main influence upon choice of sub- 
ject matter and method. 

50. The superiority of man over cal- 
culating machines is more evident in the 
formulation of questions than in the 
working out of answers. 


Acculturation and Learning Problems 
of Puerto Rican Children 


SOPHIE L. ELAM* 
Supervisor of Group Work Project, Educational Clinic, City College, New York 


Many studies have been made and much 
has been said about the Puerto Rican 
child in cities. Although there are char- 
acteristics common to Puerto Rican 
children, these are by no means very 
different from those of other minority 
and emigrant children in the lower eco- 
nomic range. Problems of acculturation 
of emigrant groups are not new in our 
society, but invariably there is an ur- 
gency about them which is reflected in 
the many problems in the school and the 
community. 

Perhaps as we look back at other mi- 
grations and note how these have been 
assimilated it is possible to reflect that 
people who, like the Puerto Ricans, have 
recently come out of a rural peasant cul- 
tural pattern of living find acculturation 
more difficult than those who come 
from an urban center. It may well be 
that rural peoples tend to be tradition- 
oriented while those from metropolitan 
communities are more other-directed so 
that they more readily respond to the 
cues available to them in our culture. 

Acculturation is basically a problem 
of accommodation to a whole new set 


* Mrs. Elam’s duties include administration of 
a field program for undergraduate students in 
which they work with about 250 children from 
elementary schools who meet in club programs. 
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of patterns and being. It is actually the 
change-over from one culture to an- 
other. Culture is primarily a learning 
which is begun at birth and which pro- 
vides the base for living. It permeates all 
behavior, from the simple fundamentals 
of eating and dressing and talking to the 
more complex and involved patterns of 
communication, use of symbols, and the 
development of a value system. Culture 
is also considered to be a determinant of 
the way one perceives oneself and others. 
It involves the totality of living from 
the biological to the social and intellec- 
tual. And the greatest complexity of the 
adjustment lies largely in the social 
sphere. “. . . under situations of stress or 
strain, of rapid change and consequent 
disorientation there is likely to be an in- 
crease in manifest ill health.”? 

Despite the vast network of our com- 
munications in mass media each emi- 
grant group maintains almost intact its 
social constructs. For the adult who is 
already completely oriented to a way of 
life and whose whole gamut of responses 
is organized around the expected cues in 
his culture, the transition is difficult 
enough. He must select from the new 


1 Margaret Mead, Cultural Patterns and Tech- 
nological Change (New York: Mentor Books, 
1955). 
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what has resemblance to the familiar and 
add to this repertoire by trial and error 
the new learnings as they are needed. 
He tends to remain in his own ethnic 
and cultural clusters, both in industry 
and in neighborhood living, as witness 
the conclaves of Puerto Ricans in our 
Cities. 

But for the child who is still in the 
process of learning his social role and the 
inherent responses, the transition—often 
in only a few hours from the known to 
the unknown; from the simple to the 
complex environment; from rural areas 
to the cosmopolitan city—creates an 
even greater problem. It is the children 
who manifest the greatest degree of 
maladjustment.” 

When the culture process is inter- 
rupted or suddenly changed, learning 
seems to cease. The new setting often 
destroys the foundations of security. It 
is, therefore, little wonder that the child 
who is an emigrant has not completely 
learned the culture of the land of origin 
before he is thrust into the new world 
with a brand-new set of learning condi- 
tions to deal with. He is also usually the 
child of a family that is socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged and is therefore 
heir to all the insecurity, fears, and in- 
stabilities of our society to a larger de- 
gree than others. Both he and the adults 
in his family pursue a day-to-day exist- 
ence with the attendant problems of in- 
adequate housing, clothing, and nourish- 
ment. His parents too are caught in the 
crosscurrents of adjustment: to find jobs 
though they may be unskilled; to find 
housing at a cost they can afford when 
there is little available; to hold onto their 
own culture in a setting which neither 
understands nor is able to accept this. 

The Puerto Rican child is thus caught 
between the two cultures, that of his 


2 Ibid., p. 281. 


people and the one which he must meet 
every day in the school. Sometimes he 
must respond to one that contradicts his 
own. The little girl who has been com- 
pliant is now expected to be active and 
responsive, to take the initiative, to face 
new people and situations on her own. 
In the schoolroom she is expected to 
talk and play with boys and to socialize 
more freely with her peers. There are 
rewards in our culture for this, but when 
she goes home she is forbidden to go out 
on the street to play. At home there is 
no reward for enterprising deeds, but 
rather the awaited and expected punish- 
ment. The emigrant child’s age and sex 
roles and his developmental tasks are not 
the same as ours. If he adjusts to one, he 
negates the other, and as a result may 
lose his sense of identity with his family. 
The rewards we offer for these “dis- 
loyalties” are perhaps not as satisfying, 
nor can they be easily integrated into 
the patterns of the home and the other 
culture. We do, in fact, tend to create 
“culture conflict”—the battle of the su- 
premacy of cultures in the family and 
the clash of roles between parents and 
children.* 

Parents play the primary role in trans- 
mitting culture to the child. This is part 
of the socialization process. The child 
identifies with the parent and internalizes 
the learnings. In the new environment 
the parent is no longer in tune with the 
prevalent culture. He cannot command 
his child’s involvement, since the new 
society does not value his contribution 
to the socialization of his own child. The 
dichotomies and dualisms we create tend 
to whip the dog we taught to eat. 


I 


Such a situation is evident in the story 
of Ana, the sixth of eight children in 


3 Ibid., p. 254. 
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a family.* She was eight years old when 
she came to the mainland. Ana’s mother 
is the strong and managing figure in 
the family—a traditional Puerto Rican 
mother who holds her daughters in rigid 
control. They are not allowed out on 
the street; they must not talk to other 
people, particularly boys. Even the older 
girls are kept in this strict regimen. Ana 
could perhaps have developed some ease 
in interchange, but the mother’s restric- 
tions were so forceful that the girl’s only 
recourse was to deny all contact. As a 
result, no one was able to reach out to 
Ana. She went on to junior high school, 
where she is barely passing. In addition, 
she has developed even more reticence 
and isolates herself. She has frequent 
headaches and stomach upsets, and is ab- 
sent from school very often. 

This is a rather extreme example of 
the frequently found conflict in social 
roles particularly in reference to the up- 
bringing of girls. Since the neighbor- 
hoods in which these families settle are 
often socially disorganized, there is a 
kind of justification for the fears of the 
parents which further constricts the life 
of the girls and the younger children. It 
is important in working with Puerto 
Rican parents to help them find ways to 
protect their children without com- 
pletely depriving them of social inter- 
change. However, the traditions are so 
firmly imbedded in the structure of their 
living that this is difficult to achieve. It 
is equally difficult to help growing chil- 
dren find the channel between outright 
rebellion and complete submission, hence 
they live in an atmosphere of conflict and 


*The cases described below are derived 
from the operation of a training program for 
undergraduates in Education at the City Col- 
lege of New York. Students serve as leaders 
for groups of children in a community group 
wok program. The names of all cases de- 


scribed here are fictitious. 


indecision. It is at this point that they 
either compliantly submit and lose the 
ability to relate to their own peer group, 
or completely leave their families and 
join the peer group, thereby losing the 
support which they still need so much. 

The language disability which per- 
vades all these problems is very real. It 
is also a measure of the emotional sta- 
bility of the person at this time of pres- 
sure. The differential rates of language 
learning are not only the result of age 
differentials and intelligence levels (the 
younger child learning more rapidly 
than the older and the brighter child 
learning faster than the duller) but also 
cues to the general level of the individ- 
ual’s emotional adjustment and the res- 
olution of cultural identification and 
conflicts. Language is one of the tools 
for learning which the emigrant child 
lacks. He is left with only the cues he 
can obtain from nonverbal communica- 
tion; the expressive gestures which may 
convey some meaning for him. Here too, 
however, a facial expression or a gesture 
may mean something else to him, since 
gestures are also a language and are 
richly colored by each culture with spe- 
cific meanings. Meanwhile he must man- 
age without the necessary cues for direct- 
ing his behavior. 

As a result of these handicaps the child 
begins to feel inadequate. He cannot 
solve all the problems of adjustment to 
a new land, new language, new living, 
and new culture. He cannot seek sup- 
port from his parents since they too are 
faced with the identical problems and 
with the added responsibility of found- 
ing their families in this new land. 
Therefore, if the child fails he suffers 
further indignity. He may reason that 
it is better not to try. Then one has not 
failed. Or better still, it is possible to re- 
main so indifferent, uninvolved, and apa- 
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thetic that one evades all responsibility 
for functioning in a setting fraught with 
failure and with many demands that one 
cannot meet. This kind of “culture 
shock” is frequently found in great or 
small degree in many of our children 
and families. 

The school is brought face to face 
with all these problems. There may be 
some variation in the nature of these dif- 
ficulties in different families or individ- 
uals, but the total problem is present in 
every child the school works with who 
has recently arrived from Puerto Rico. 
Neither the school nor the teacher has 
been trained to see behavior in the light 
of these causes. Rather, they tend to 
meet each situation separately either as a 
discipline question or as an education 
problem. Our training practices in edu- 
cation have dealt chiefly with the child 
who is native to our land and has no out- 
standing language problem. The child of 
the lower economic and social strata is 
also rarely dealt with in our academic 
courses. Most of our textbooks are writ- 
ten by middle-class professors for mid- 
dile-class teachers of middle-class chil- 
dren. We tend to think of education as 
primarily establishing literacy and the 
ability to deal with the daily technics 
of middle-class living in urban centers. 

Education, although drawn from 
many other disciplines, for a long time 
tended to ignore the findings in anthro- 
pology, social psychology, and clinical 
psychology. Or at least it has not found 
2 way to integrate these findings into the 
educational and developmental sequence 
usually taught in the teacher-preparation 
courses. We tend to divide sharply our 
disciplines at the college level, thus mak- 

4A. Anastasi and F. A. Cordova, “Some Ef- 
fects of Bilingualism upon the Intelligence Test 
Performance of Puerto Rican Children in New 
York City,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 44, pp. 1-19. 


ing it more difficult to provide an inter- 
disciplinary approach to problems that 
the school faces. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to point out that if we are to work 
with a large number of children from 
a given culture we must, at the very 
least, learn something of the specifics of 
that culture, and of how it pervades the 
entire personality and its perceptions in 
new situations. Learning how Puerto 
Rican children dance or play ball or 
count in Spanish will not make the 
teacher aware of how Puerto Rican chil- 
dren view their inadequacy in learning 
the fundamentals of arithmetic or how 
and why it is so difficult for them to 
retain the fact that three and four are 
seven or remember that our 7 does not 
sound like bh. There needs to be rather 
the concept of “fundamental education 
to cover the whole of living; to teach 
not only new ways but the need and 
the incentive for new ways.” 

How does it feel to be unable to com- 
prehend the cues in this new setting? 
How does it feel not to understand what 
people are saying? How do anxiety and 
insecurity affect a child’s readiness to 
learn? How do people acquire a new 
culture without stress and destruction to 
their sense of well-being? The findings 
and skills of anthropology, sociology, 
and social and clinical psychology will 
help us interpret this kind of defeat and 
better still to learn to look for these 
problems. They will perhaps also sharpen 
our focus and help us find the educa- 
tional methods which are best employed 
for reaching these children who really 
so desperately want to achieve. The in- 
dividual caught in the maelstrom of con- 
flicting cultures and feelings can be 
helped to move from inadequacy and 
near panic (as in “culture shock”’) to in- 
dependence and courage. 


5 Margaret Mead, op. cit., p. 253. 
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In our work we encounter many chil- 
dren who reflect these problems. Rafael, 
a boy of two, saw his father migrate to 
the states. His mother left when he was 
three. When he was four his younger 
sister was sent to the mainland to join 
the family. He and his grandmother 
lived in Puerto Rico until he was seven. 
All these years of separation seemed to 
have given him the feeling of being un- 
wanted. When he arrived here his 
mother was again unavailable to him, 
since she worked long hours away from 
home. During his first two years in this 
country he made few friends, and 
seemed to his teacher unable to learn. 
Carmen, his younger sister, was much 
more competent than he, and carried on 
much of the interchange for him and 
other members of the family with the 
new and strange world. Rafael was fre- 
quently sick and remained at home with 
his old grandmother to care for him. 
In the third year of his stay he seemed 
able to come to terms with his new 
country—to emerge from his chrysalis. 
Now he is lively and takes an interest in 
what goes on around him. He greets 
adults and children alike with warmth 
and friendliness, and his work at school 
has begun to show the real potential that 
he possesses. 

Elsa is another child who experienced 
the privation of her mother’s departure. 
When Elsa was two, her mother left for 
the United States, leaving her children 
to the care of their maternal grand- 
mother. At three Elsa was brought to 
the mainland, but since her mother was 
working the children were left in the 
care of a woman living in the same 
apartment house. Elsa’s initial adjust- 
ment to school was so poor that when 
she was in the second grade the school 


notified the mother that something had 
to be done. The child was hyperactive, 
inattentive, and created too much dis- 
traction in the classroom. The mother 
sent Elsa back to Puerto Rico to live 
with an aunt for a year. When Elsa re- 
turned, her adjustment to school, and 
her learning achievement were no bet- 
ter. At this time Elsa is being referred 
to a child guidance clinic. 

These are only two cases among the 
many which we encounter in the 
schools. The pattern of emigration here 
depicted is usual in the Puerto Rican 
family. Early deprivation of the mother 
creates social and emotional problems 
which are very difficult to overcome, 
even with care and concern by the 
schoo] and other agencies. 

Many Puerto Rican children arrive 
after a period of separation from their 
mothers or both parents. Thus the emo- 
tional concomitants are disabling before 
the schools in this country even begin to 
work with the children. Exploration of 
conditions in each of the new families 
might alert the schools to the problems 
and perhaps gear the school situation to 
help these children. The syndrome of 
this difficulty has already been fully de- 
scribed by such writers in this field as 
John Bowlby and Lauretta Bender. It in- 
cludes a range of behavior: apathy, lack 
of social responsiveness, depressed intel- 
lectual functioning (discussed by Wil- 
liam Goldfarb), inability to form 
meaningful relationships, hyperactivity, 
aggression, and lowered intellectual po- 
tential. 


Il 


The Alvarez family presents a differ- 
ent picture, yet it also has within it all 
the problems of adjustment to a new en- 
vironment. There were four children in 
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this family, who lived originally in a 
rural community on the island. The 
father worked in the sugar cane fields; 
they had a small house, a cow, and 
chickens. Miguel, the father, migrated to 
the United States eight years ago. Two 
years later, Rosa, the mother, leav- 
ing the children on the island, came to 
set up the new home. After a few 
months of separation all the children 
were brought to the mainland. 

The father had no skills, but he found 
employment as a dishwasher and has re- 
mained in that work. He is always em- 
ployed but does not earn enough to care 
fully for his growing family. Two chil- 
dren were born here and the entire fam- 
ily lives in a partly furnished apartment 
(they have never been able to save 
enough to buy the requisite furniture). 
The Department of Public Welfare 
helps to subsidize the family, but even 
with this help the budget is too small to 
provide adequate bed linen, blankets, 
and warm winter clothing. All the chil- 
dren are slender and the school records 
indicate poor nutrition for all the school- 
age children. 

Frequently the members of the family 
are prey to the upper respiratory ill- 
nesses so common to Puerto Rican fami- 
lies. Maria, the thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter must then remain at home to help 
care for the mother and children. She 
had so many absences from school that 
the teachers complained they could not 
really help her. 

Maria is a tall, stoop-shouldered girl 
with large dark eyes, pale olive skin, and 
a slow, hesitant manner. She attended an 
after-school club program for three 
years but always remained on the out- 
skirts of the group, although nearly all 
the club members are of Puerto Rican 
background. She uttered hardly a word. 
When she was ten Maria had the first of 


a series of minor epileptic attacks and is 
now attending the Seizure Clinic regu- 
larly. (This is another common ailment 
among newly emigrant families, who re- 
fer to this illness as “attaques.” It may be 
another manifestation of the somatic ef- 
fects of the stress in adjustment.) 

Maria has repeated the sixth grade and 
even now has achieved a reading level of 
only third grade. Her ability in mathe- 
matics is even lower than her reading 
level. This girl saw herself as completely 
inadequate in every aspect of her living. 
She never undertook anything for fear 
of failure. It was only after a year of in- 
tensive work with Maria and her family, 
using nearly every resource in the com- 
munity, that Maria gained any sense of 
competence. 

There were many health problems in 
the family for which nursing, nutritional 
guidance, and hospital care had to be ob- 
tained. Fortunately, though the mother 
speaks no English and is completely illit- 
erate, she is deeply concerned for her 
children, has much warmth and affec- 
tion to give, and is eager to help her 
family adjust to the new environment. 
She is able to overcome the traditional 
patterns and encourages Irma to partici- 
pate in clubs and activities. 

The problem of family finances was 
partially solved by additional funds al- 
lotted for special diets for several of the 
children. The family was encouraged to 
make application for public housing. The 
social service resources were made avail- 
able for Maria by the Catholic Big 
Sisters, and Maria is now assured of a 
permanent relationship to meet her emo- 
tional needs. 

A special program was set up to give 
Maria opportunities for relationships 
with children in the group club pro- 
gram, and a special worker was assigned 
to act in a supportive role for the child 
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as she began to make the transition to 
active participation. A remedial program 
in reading was also arranged. From the 
start it was felt that Maria had much 
more potential than her low IQ indi- 
cated. She seemed quite creative with 
art materials. As all this enrichment was 
made available she began to awake from 
her long passive role and to look out and 
see people. She clamored for help in her 
school work; she wanted to achieve. She 
began to take a more active role with 
her peers. Even her slow, hesitant man- 
ner and walk changed. She ran now and 
jumped; she had a close friend; and she 
had abandoned her role on the periphery 
of the group. 

Although there are still many prob- 
lems in the Alvarez family and Maria has 
a long way to go, we have already some 
sense of the potential of the child and 
the possibility that she can move more 
rapidly now toward the achievement of 
a large part of that potential. She will 


probably never achieve all that is pos- 
sible for her. But having studied Maria 
we can continue with the other children 
and help each one of them. They are 
younger and there may be a better 
chance to bring to fruition more of their 
potential. Perhaps the second generation 
of this family will achieve greater self- 
actualization. 


The school has to meet the needs of 
many children. Now it is the Puerto 
Rican child, as it was once the Irish, the 
Italian, the Jewish groups in other tides 
of emigration. In each child there will be 
problems which stand in the way of 
learning. It is only as the school and the 
community come to know the family 
and its needs that these newcomers can 
be helped. It will be through the school, 
together with many other agencies and 
with a view to the totality of the child 
and his family, that the acculturation 
will come about. 


Television’s Impact Upon 
Middle Class Family Life’ 


CLARA T. 


APPELL 


Lecturer, Brooklyn College 


Reaction throughout the nation to the 
exposé of rigged television quiz pro- 
grams and record “payolas” has run the 
gamut from public outrage to moral in- 
difference. Numerous articles in major 
newspapers and magazines have reported 
and editorialized extensively the investi- 
gation of the House Special Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight. The spec- 
tacular publicity has revealed fraudulent 
practices in the television industry. Par- 
ticulars regarding deception of quiz and 
commercial practices have provided a 
jolting reminder of the potential power 
of this newest Cyclop, television. 

One may ask, Of what concern is the 
television home screen to educators? 
Among us are those who avow neutral- 
ity about the youngest communicative 
medium. Others are “resisters,” seldom 
see any programs and do not own a TV 
set. Some consider the products emitted 
through the “monstrous electronic box” 
to be trash and a waste of time. Then 
there are those in educational circles 
who view television selectively and be- 


* This discussion is based on the findings re- 
ported in the author's unpublished Doctor of 
Education project. Dr. Appell is coauthor with 
M. Appell (photographs by S. Szasz) of a book, 
We Are Six (Golden Press, 1959), and of 
numerous magazine articles pertaining to family 
life. 
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lieve that it is an additional aspect of our 
culture to be understood, improved, and 
used productively. 

Television has become everybody’s 
business. The educator who attempts to 
understand the sociological forces that 
affect the acculturation process can no 
longer ignore this powerful medium. 
Beaming sight and sound simultaneously, 
it now reaches into 86 per cent of the 
households in the United States. Already 
there is a generation of children who 
cannot recall living without this instru- 
ment. Do we as educators understand its 
possible impact upon family members, 
indeed upon ourselves? 


TELEVISION COMES HOME 


Television is the most dynamic com- 
munication medium ever made available 
within the home. The emergence of the 
printing press and radio as mass media 
of communication sharpened the ease 
and extent of communicating with others 
not in one’s presence. But compared to 
television itself, these have been placid 
experiences. Television, like movies, can 
overcome the barriers of time and man’s 
myopic vision. Unlike movies, television 
is easily accessible as a continuous audio- 
visual medium. 

Viewed in the privacy of one’s home, 
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it can convey a quality of intimacy and 
personal relationship to many. At this 
time, the total of United States receivers 
is 51,000,000—almost twice the foreign 
total of 26,479,945. Yet in 1946 there 
were only 10,000 receivers in the United 
States. 

In spite of contradictory statements 
about the positive value of television 
fare, there is adequate evidence that oc- 
casionally it has provided viewers with 
a variety of experiences otherwise un- 
known in many homes. At its best, it has 
documented the historical moment of 
Carl Sandburg’s memorial address to a 
joint session of Congress on Abraham 
Lincoln’s one hundred fiftieth birthday. 
It has presented important sessions of the 
McCarthy hearings, reportage of the 
Cuban revolution and Khrushchev’s visit 
to this country, great musical moments 
with Arturo Toscanini or a full-length 
opera such as Beethoven’s Fidelio. It has 
taken viewers into new places through- 
out the world, offered meaningful discus- 
sions, presented important personalities 
and compelling dramas. 

At its worst, television programming 
has been described as vulgar, shoddy, 
abusive, and inciting to violence. Oppo- 
nents claim that the public has had more 
than enough of westerns, fraudulent 
quiz shows, the “private eye,” popular 
singers, and atrocious and demeaning 
commercials, and other ineffectual pro- 
gramming. 

Television’s growth in numbers has 
been rapid but its growth in construc- 
tive effect is not easy to estimate. Re- 
search about television has been limited, 
frequently originated by commercial 
sources, and biased. Essentially, it has 
revealed many contradictions about the 
medium’s impact upon the family. The 
most definitive study available was con- 
ducted in England and concerns itself 


with television’s effect upon the child.’ 

Some findings of a recent survey? of 
150 urban families, representing 631 peo- 
ple, are reported here. They focus upon 
television’s impact upon the whole fam- 
ily, not the child alone. Adults as well 
as children are regular viewers of tele- 
vision programming in the home. How 
has this affected the family? The re- 
sponses in the survey reflect the opinions 
of participating families, and the possible 
subjective quality is recognized. Yet 
there must be some value in representa- 
tive opinions of TV’s impact. 


REASONS FOR VIEWING 


One may assume that there are many 
reasons why people view video. Partici- 
pation in leisure activities of any sort 
reflects the unique expression of needs 
for any individual. Respondents replied 
to the open-ended question, Why do 
you watch television? The more typical 
and acceptable reasons reported were: 
(1) entertainment, relaxation, enjoyment 
and (2) education. 

Slightly more than one half of the 
families indicated that television pro- 
vides temporary emotional needs fulfill- 
ment. It was said to: offer escape from 
boredom and loneliness; provide diver- 
sion and companionship; take one’s mind 


1 Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. 
and P. Vince, Television and the Child: An 
Empirical Study of the Effect of Television on 
the Young (London: Oxford University Press, 
1958). 

Clara T. Appell, “An Exploration of Tele- 
vision’s Impact Upon Middle Class Family Life: 
As Measured by an inion Questionnaire of 
150 Families,” Unpublished Ed.D. project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959. 

The primary purpose of this survey was to 
determine television’s impact upon a sampling 
of middle class families. There was 35 per cent 
return of completed 8-page questionnaires 
which had been distributed at Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings in Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Manhattan, New York. Respondents’ replies 
were anonymous. 
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off problems; require no thinking; repre- 
sent something to do “when one does 
not feel like reading”; produce a pleasur- 
able nostalgia. 

Most of the husbands and wives re- 
ported that TV offered an easy source 
of relaxation at the end of the day. At 
times, television appears to be a pacifier 
or tranquilizer for children and adults, 
making possible a temporary removal 
from stress and strain, even periodic 
reverie. 

The decision to view or not to view 
becomes related to one’s psyche. The in- 
dividual’s capacity to be self-directive in 
determining time spent watching tele- 
vision may well be related to controls 
from within. The easy access to the 
channel-charmer in the home necessi- 
tates a quality of self-discipline never 
experienced by most adults. If there is 
a program of interest, temptation to 
view is intensified. It takes little or no 
effort to turn the appropriate knob “on” 
and sit back comfortably to view. There 
is increasing evidence that extremes of 
television addiction in individuals with 
serious emotional disturbance may be re- 
lated to attempts to avoid reality. 

Dr. Eugene D. Glynn, a psychiatrist, 
has described certain types of mental ill- 
nesses and indicated how video has been 
helpful, even a mother substitute. 


A twenty-five-year-old musician, daughter 
of an adoring, constantly present, con- 
stantly acting mother, quarrels with her 
parents and gives up her own quite busy 
professional life. She turns to the television 
set, and soon is spending ten to twelve 
hours a day watching it . . . lost and des- 

rate if the set is turned off. Making a 
joke one day, she said, “Boy, I don’t know 
what I would do for a mother if that tube 
ever burned out.” . . . The staff of a hos- 
pital for schizophrenic adolescent girls finds 
that these girls, insatiable in their demands, 
and yet themselves incapable of sustaining 
activity, want nothing as much as to be al- 


lowed endless hours of television. Without 
it they are soon noisy, unruly and fre- 
quently destructive. Significantly, the only 
other control of these girls is an adult who 
constantly directs them or organizes their 
entertainment for them.* 


Dr. Glynn provides an account of reac- 
tions of individuals with more serious 
problems—people who are ill. In all like- 
lihood there is need for “comfort and 
solace”* by individuals with less com- 
plex life situations. 


TELEVISION TAKEN FOR 
GRANTED 


Television appears to have become 
commonplace within the behavioral pat- 
tern of some families. Children in many 
families have never lived without tele- 
vision. Many young married couples as- 
sume the inclusion of the electronic box 
when planning basic furnishings for their 
new home. 

In essence, these people accept tele- 
vision as a common object, much as they 
accept the radio. Do we ever stop to 
consider how conveniences like the auto- 
mobile and telephone have affected fam- 
ily relationships? Aren’t they accepted 
without any special recognition of their 
unique worth to the family? 

The average period of TV ownership 
for the survey families was seven years 
and eight months, with a range of years 
from one to fourteen. Some of the fami- 
lies found it difficult to recall how they 
had spent time prior to television. 


AMBIVALENCE AND GUILT 
ABOUT VIDEO 


There appear to be mixed feelings 
about television. Although it provides a 


8 William Y. Elliot, Editor, Television’s Im- 
pact on American Culture (East Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan State University Press, 
1956), pp. 177-78. 

Ibid., p. 178. 
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variety of experiences while it offers re- 
laxation, many aspects of television are 
considered highly objectionable. Fami- 
lies are not unduly enthusiastic about its 
offerings and there is almost unanimous 
agreement that TV fare could be con- 
siderably improved. 

As further indication of ambivalent 
feelings, only about one fourth of the 
families feel it has definite positive 
values, yet slightly more than three 
fourths indicate feeling annoyed when 
the TV set requires repairs. 

It is not uncommon for individuals to 
feel guilt about time spent viewing 
chosen telecasts. More than three fourths 
of the families confessed regret about 
TV viewing when a program was dis- 
appointing. Many felt it had been “a 
waste of time”; some revealed irritation 
with themselves for lacking self-disci- 
pline. 

One may wonder why an irksome ex- 
perience is not terminated by turning 
the appropriate knob “off.” Is it long- 
ing and hope for improvement that cause 
people to stay with an unsatisfying ex- 
perience? Is this one aspect of video’s 
hypnotic power? It might be an indi- 
cation of an intense need for escape, 
diversion, or companionship. 


AMOUNT OF VIEWING TIME 


Respondents estimated the maximum 
total viewing to average 16 hours per 
week for children and 14% hours per 
week for adults. Some families indicated 
that hours of viewing may vary from 
week to week. Other surveys have re- 
ported as many as five hours per day 
spent viewing compared to the two- 
hour average in this report. 

All the families indicated TV watch- 
ing was most frequent during winter and 
late fall months. In the spring less time is 


given to viewing and little or none dur- 
ing the summer. 

Although television is generally 
thought of as a medium of communica- 
tion, it is a major source of recreation 
too. It is unlikely that the average of 
two to five hours per day spent viewing 
is matched by time time spent on other 
leisure interests. Rather evidently most 
television programming is considered to 
be primarily entertainment. 


TV: MODERN FIRESIDE 
OR CURSE 


Television is considered a modern 
fireside by 63 per cent of the survey | 
families, but 91 per cent reported there 
was shared viewing of occasional pro- 
grams. Those who felt that the ground 
glass screen emulates a modern fireside 
offered these pertinent comments: 

It gives the family a chance to share en- 


tertainment and discuss programs of inter- 
est. 


We gather as a group and relax together. 


It keeps us at home a great deal and we 
have lots to talk about. 


We join in a common interest right in 
our own home. 


The family centers at the set and devel- 
ops similar tastes in entertainment. 


In our home we select pr care- 
fully and turn [the set] off if we don’t en- 


joy a program. 

There were 15 per cent who consid- 
ered television a “curse.” Some of their 
comments were: 


It destroys good conversation. 

It’s a necessary evil. 

It leads to noise and bickering. 

It limits home entertainment. 

Too often chores are put off. 

My husband watches too many westerns. 
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There is no more creative thinking. 


It encourages laziness and the children 
don’t play as much. 


STIMULATES AND STIFLES 
CONVERSATION 


Program viewing provides much im- 
petus for conversation for some respond- 
ents’ families. Comments reflecting how 
TV stimulates discussion included: 


As a result of some viewing the children 
ask questions that often spark meaningful 
conversation, 

They learn about other places and other 
people. 


The more veriety of shows we see, the 
more there is to talk about together. 


On the other hand, one third of the 
families indicated that viewing discour- 
ages conversation. It seems apparent that 
in some homes absorption in viewing 
causes children to be mother and father 
deaf at times. 


EFFECT ON EATING 
PATTERNS OF FAMILY 


The utilization of television has been 
changing family eating patterns. One 
may conclude that never before has any 
other aspect of life had such effect on 
mealtime and eating in the family. One 
half of the families plan meals occasion- 
ally in relationship to programming in- 
terests. Seeing a selected program of per- 
sonal interest is generally an activity 
available only once. 

A majority report that eating routines 
have been affected and that snacking be- 
tween meals has increased. More than 
half of the families report eating some 
meals while viewing programs. Flexi- 
bility of living may explain occasional 
eating of meals in front of the TV set 
and the separation of family members. 
If, however, children are encouraged to 


accept this as routine, are parents en- 
couraging a type of detachment from 
human involvement, the very kind David 
Riesman refers to as “other-directed”? 

Dr. Glynn has compared television 
viewing to the seeking of “oral” needs 
satisfaction. 


The television set is easily and agreeably 
a mother to whom the child readily turns 
with the same expectations, . . . 


. .. In Freudian chology, the oral age; 
the age of intake fed, when 
mouth is the vital organ in relation to the 
world. The extensions of this include such 
things as taking the sound of others’ voices 
through the ears, or of absorbing others’ 
ideas, as can easily be seen. The underly- 
ing pattern in whatever symbolic form is 
worked out will relate to this oral character 
orientation: the counting on someone else 
to supply satisfaction and security rather 
than oneself.® 


One might hypothesize that the encour- 
agement parents give their children to 
view at mealtime* is actually uncon- 
scious seduction to the medium. Supper- 
time can be a zero hour for tired adults 
and children. Sending the children off to 
watch TV may be another possible out- 
let for unalleviated guilt feelings. Un- 
able to give affection to and be patient 
with their children, some parents may 
crave each other’s companionship. These 
parents may find TV a helpful baby 
sitter. 


SLEEP SACRIFICED OR AIDED 


The magnetic and hypnotic charms of 
television appear to cause a delay in bed- 
time for 61 per cent of the families. 
Adults indicate nostalgic feelings for old 
motion pictures, and the chance to see 

5 Gl Op cit . 178-79. 

© Within the pan eating while viewing, 

r cent of the children, 19 per 
ults, and 6 per cent of the fami- 


there are 50 
cent of the 
lies. 
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favorite actors is enticing. Sometimes 
late viewing separates husbands and 
wives when one chooses to stay up and 
the other prefers sleep. 

Five families state that watching TV 
“helped them to fall asleep.” Three fam- 
ilies reported an “automatic clock shuts 
off TV once we fall asleep.” The elec- 
tronic receiver can be a soporific, and 
one may wonder if it is a mother substi- 
tute singing a lullaby. 


ACTIVITIES COMBINED 
WITH VIEWING 


Television viewing is not as absorbing 
an activity as has been assumed in pre- 
vious reports. Of the respondents, 87 per 
cent report the practice of other activi- 
ties at times while viewing programs. 
These activities included homework, 


handicrafts, sorting clothes, mending, 
ironing, reading, hobbies, playing games, 
homework, letter writing, phone calls, 
setting hair, manicuring nails, and nap- 


ing. 

' The extent to which individuals ap- 
pear to conduct other activities while 
viewing TV may be considered further 
evidence about ambivalent feelings re- 
garding the use of time. Engaging in an- 
other activity simultaneously may be a 
way to reconcile conflicts felt and jus- 
tify the viewing. Some respondents in- 
dicated that TV plus an_ unpleasant 
chore made the latter less burdensome— 
as when there was ironing to complete, 
homework to do. Actually, this situation 
is comparable to the days prior to tele- 
vision when children did their home- 
work assignments with radio in the 
background. Is it possible to combine 
two such activities effectively? TV is 
considered a more intimate medium than 
radio. It is necessary to recognize that 
individuals differ and involvement in any 
endeavor can vary in degree. 


A CATALYST FOR INTER- 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Use of the home screen appears to 
activate positive integration of some 
families. In others, it seems to precipitate 
division. Television sparks conflicts for 
family members in relationship to other 
responsibilities and chores. Twice as 
many parents report conflicts for chil- 
dren as report them for themselves. Par- 
ents feel that children neglect their 
homework, instrumental practice, and 
chores. This might be related to expecta- 
tions of middle-class parents regarding 
their children’s achievements. For them- 
selves there may be defenses that are less 
critical. About three fourths of the fam- 
ilies report some conflict between par- 
ents and children resulting from TV 
viewing. In addition, 55 per cent revealed 
that denial of viewing is sometimes used 
as a device for punishment. 

Then too there is the conflict that 
sometimes results when one set is avail- 
able to a family and there are several 
program preferences. One father’s re- 
mark described it this way, “One tele- 
vision plus two children equals an ex- 
plosion!” Yet in households where there 
are two or three sets, disagreements 
arise over who shall use the receiver 
with the largest screen. 


BEHAVIOR AND CRISIS 
SITUATIONS 


Family situation stories on TV con- 
tribute to increased understanding of 
behavior. Often children and parents 
identify themselves with characters in 
dramas through discussion of the family 
relationships. 

In actual life, crises and anxieties beset 
everyone. Middle-class parents attempt 
to protect their children from sad and 
sordid circumstances, but inevitable dis- 
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appointments and hardships are part of 
the fabric of life. 

Identification with the problems of 
others through dramatic portrayal of an 
emotional involvement can contribute to 
exploration of one’s feelings and atti- 
tudes about coping with crisis situations. 
About one fourth of the respondents in- 
dicated more understanding about ill- 
ness, accidents, aging, and death. An 
even greater number reported awareness 
of the effects of handicaps. Slightly more 
than one fifth of the families reported 
that TV dramas provoked more worry 
about accident, and about one tenth re- 
ported more worry about illness and 


aging. 
EXTENDS CULTURAL INTEREST 


Video provides a potpourri of Ameri- 
can culture. Slightly more than one half 
of the families report increased or new 
interest in drama because of TV; more 
than one third have developed extended 
interest in the ballet, concerts, and opera. 
In view of the limited programming of 
this quality transmitted into homes, this 
information is significant. 

When one considers that music and 
dance experience is generally limited in 
the typical traditional school curricu- 
lum, the opportunity to view such pro- 
grams is most welcome. Their value for 
implementing pleasure and relaxation 
throughout a lifetime indicates their 
prime importance for television. The 
availability of such programming makes 
it possible to introduce more children to 
the arts at an earlier age and to sensitize 
them to another dimension of beauty. 
Exposure to the cultural arts can be re- 
lated to a child’s attention span. Never 
before has any medium been capable of 
offering as much opportunity for aes- 
thetic interaction and mutual sharing 
within the family. 


Although the findings of the survey 
indicate that since the advent of TV 
there has been less reading of magazines, 
books and newspapers,* more than one 
fourth of the families involved report 
reading special subject books—biogra- 
phies, books of a scientific nature, novels, 
history, and plays. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
IN THE HOME 


New York City does not have a single 
full-time station utilized for educational 
purposes. Major educational programs 
viewed in the public schools are tele- 
vised over WPIX, 


. a local station which is living a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde existence. 

From 9:50 A.M... . Channel 11 is all edu- 
cational buttons and bows—French, geog- 
raphy, science, history, etc., plus news. 

Sharp on the Cinderella stroke of five, 
however, school’s out and Abbott and Cos- 
tello are in, followed unscholastically by 
the Three Stooges, Popeye the Sailor, Wild 
Bill Hickok, etc.® 


Those at home can check on what the 
children are being exposed to at school 
by tuning in at the appropriate time. As 
a matter of fact, mother can brush up 
on her mathematics and assist the chil- 
dren later. 

Several educational programs have 
been offered over commercial channels 
at hours that are pre-dawn for most fam- 
ilies. Recently, a research specialist at 
one of the major networks commented, 
“If anyone is willing to get up at such 
a horrible hour, he needs to be edu- 
cated!” 

Familiarity with educational television 
was reported by 78 per cent of the fam- 

* Respondents reported less reading of books 
(47 per cent), magazines (51 per cent), news- 
papers (18 per cent). 

®Shayon, Robert Lewis, “Watch O’er the 
Ramparts,” Saturday Review, Vol. XLII, No. 
3, January 17, 1959, p. 75- 
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ilies. Slightly less than one half consid- 
ered the programs good or better. 
Others stated, “Foreign languages are 
difficult to follow. . . . Some of these 
programs seem valueless.” 

Some parents were pleased about tele- 
vision being used within the schools to 
enrich classroom experiences; others 
were concerned about the large numbers 
of children viewing one set—as many as 
four or five classes in an auditorium. 
Some said, “In the beginning the chil- 
dren were enthusiastic but now they 
appear indifferent—the novelty has 
worn off.” Strong feelings were ex- 
pressed about the use of TV in lieu of 
teachers or without the classroom teach- 
ers equipped to follow up the video 
lesson. 


INFLUENCE OF TV 
COMMERCIALS 


More than one half of the respondents 
reported that advertising had some im- 


pact upon their families. Significant 
comments about how commercials affect 
desires to purchase items included: 


We fall prey to ads. 


It causes us to desire material things be- 
yond our means. 


Generally it is the children who are most 
vulnerable. 


I try new products and judge for myself. 
If the product appeals to me, I try it. 


They frequently irritate me to the point 
where I resolve not to purchase products 
but then I yield to the “soft sell.” 


Those reporting that commercials dis- 
courage desire to purchase items stated: 


Most commercials are laughable and we 


resolve not to buy the more obnoxiously 
advertised products. 


We stiffen with resistance but feel de- 
prived and unsatisfied. 


The children are confused about the de- 
ception; it is a ticklish moral issue to con- 
vey when they sometimes favor personal- 
ities. 

Some families indicated that commer- 
cials are like intermissions. They con- 
sider themselves commercial deaf. The 
time is used for such activities as con- 
versation about programs, a refreshment 
break, loading the washing machine, a 
quick phone call, homework, letter writ- 
ing, reading, dishwashing in spurts, taking 
out the garbage. 

More money is spent for commercials 
than for programs. Where advertising 
has been effective it has not been the 
result of mere luck. Shortly after 1950, 
American merchandisers began to seek 
increased understanding of what was 
coming to be known as “motivational 
research,” an approach to selling by 
using depth psychology. The following 
quotation from a best seller reveals the 
theory utilized.” 


Thus it was that merchandisers of many 
different products began developing a star- 
tling new view of their prospective cus- 
tomers. People’s subsurface desires, needs 
and drives were probed in order to find 
their points of vulnerability. Among the 
subsurface motivating factors found in the 
emotional profile of most of us, for exam- 
le, were the drive for conformity, need 
or oral stimulation, yearning for security. 


This manipulation of unconscious mo- 
tives of individuals appears alien to free- 
doms inferred in our democratic society. 
It negates the personal worth of indi- 
viduals by valuing things above people 
or the earning of profits above integrity. 
Erich Fromm has suggested that such 
aspects of the market place cause man 
to feel that his personal worth is not 
unequivalent to commodities. “Things 


™Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders 
(New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1957), 
p- 27). 
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have no self and men who have become 
things can have no self.” The participa- 
tion of professionals in TV rigging is 
a form of deception or manipulation of 


people. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


At present, the bulk of major books 
and periodicals in the fields of education, 
sociology, psychology, and family life 
contain little or nothing about television 
and its impact within the culture. There 
is need to recognize the growing impact, 
seek evidence, and raise questions. It is 
important to follow this influential trend 
in our society, where TV has become 
more than a mass medium, and now 
serves as a primary source of diversion 
for large numbers of Americans. 

The findings of the survey on which 
this discussion is based suggest the im- 
portance of including coverage of TV 
in the classroom. Such inclusion could 
well occur at every educational level to 
help sensitize children, youth, and adults 
to the impact of television. Material 
about television could be integrated into 
the curriculum of the social sciences, 
sociology, psychology, English, marri- 
age and family life, and other areas. It 
could include exploration of the current 
Television Code, its values and limita- 
tions. It might also include coverage of 
the problems of living with television 
intelligently. Exploration of video’s ef- 
fects may help individuals to utilize it 
with greater discrimination, for personal 
growth. 

Telecasts might be used more func- 
tionally in the classroom, when appro- 
priate, if there were advance notice of 
programs related to various subject 
areas. Communication with networks in 
one’s community might prove valuable 
in this respect. Programs could then be 
integrated into the classroom curriculum 


or assigned for home viewing, discussion 
to follow in the classroom. 

It appears clear and tremendously im- 
portant that networks and _ sponsors 
should be encouraged to utilize the 
behavioral scientists in planning more 
meaningful and constructive program- 
ming. If these specialists have proved 
helpful in advertising, why not put their 
knowledge to work for the highest qual- 
ity programming possible? It was man’s 
scientific knowledge that created tele- 
vision. Can we not utilize the wisdom of 
other scientists to enhance the picture 
on the screen more frequently? 

There is need for research that will 
explore many unanswered questions 
about television. Does television glam- 
orize violence and build up hero idols 
for children? How does this new instru- 
ment affect larger samplings and all so- 
cial classes? There could be meaningful 
investigation of TV’s impact upon pre- 
school and kindergarten children as ob- 
served in dramatic play situations over 
a period of time. Many other aspects 
might be explored by non-commercial 
foundations and universities seeking ob- 
jective reportage. 

TELEVISION’S POTENTIAL 

In assessing television’s impact it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that this medium 
cannot be looked upon as a panacea for 
our social inadequacies or frailties. Nor 
should we expect the electronic box to 
accomplish more integration of our cul- 
ture’s positive values than any other 
medium. In an age of change and 
uncertainty, might not the exploration 
of other media indicate similar results 
and reveal imbalance? Not every book 
and magazine published is of the highest 
quality, nor is every motion picture or 
radio program. 

The unusual power of this newest 
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giant medium of communication and rec- 
reation should be utilized for improved 
programming and living. “Whether 


through governmental regulation, non- 
profit competition, internal reorganiza- 
tion—or perhaps all three—the . . . tele- 
vision industry will have to undergo a 
drastic reform if it is to regain the con- 
fidence of the American public.”® 


8 “Symptom of a Sickness,” New York Times 
editorial, November 3, 1959, p. 30. 


Television as a medium has an especial 
meaning for enriched family life because 
it can provide relaxation and education 
for the family within the home itself. It 
can, in a sense, be used in ways as ver- 
satile as the values represented by the 
family life style. This potential use by 
the family points up the unique chal- 
lenge of TV and its vast offerings. There 
is much promise of its positive growth 
and our enrichment. 


Anthology of Children’s Literature 
(Third Edition), by Edna Johnson, 
Evelyn R. Sickles, and Frances Clarke 
Sayres. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1959. 1239 pp., $7.50. 


This anthology of prose and poetry for 
children is developed around a time-hon- 
ored framework for such books. The com- 
pilers have classified the writings into what 
they deem to be appropriate divisions: 
“Picture Books,” “Folk Tales,” “Heroes of 
Epic and Romance,” “Around the World 
in Nursery Rhymes,” and the like. For each 
such division the compilers present a short, 
pointed introductory statement. Here they 
set forth, pithily, what they think is most 
salient to the understanding of the type of 
literature under consideration. Then the 
remainder of the book is made up of selec- 
tions of prose and poetry chosen to give the 
reader a broad sample of the better writ- 
ings available for children; to give him 
“examples” for study purposes. 

Within the limits imposed by such a 
framework, these three highly competent 
children’s librarians have developed one of 
the most comprehensive and useful antholo- 
gies currently available. On the whole, 
their classifications make sense. Their in- 
troductions to the various divisions are 
substantial in content and are written with 
freshness and vitality. Their choices of 
selections of prose and poetry are made 
with discriminative taste. Of course these 
selections of prose fiction, informational 
writing, and poetry reflect the preferences 
and pleasures of the compilers. While some 
of one’s favorites are lacking, this is no 
matter on which to quibble. The selections 
presented demonstrate considerable cath- 


olicity and sensitivity concerning top-qual- 
ity literature for children. 

Some aspects of this work bear particular 
mention. The sections on “Travel and His- 
tory” and “Sacred Writings” go well be- 
yond any consideration given these types 
of literature in other such books. In no 
other book on children’s literature is there 
sO perceptive a statement on nonsense writ- 
ing. The eight appendixes, which deal with 
a concise historical sketch of children’s 
literature, storytelling, samples of early 
writings, biographical notes on writers and 
illustrators, awards, graded reading lists, 
and a glossary of pronunciations, are prac- 
tical and precise. 

There are some questions one would 
like to put to the writers: Why is the sec- 
tion on “Picture Books” so limited in selec- 
tions? Why are there three selections in the 
“Picture Book” section from L. Leslie 
Brooke, and none from, say, Margaret Wise 
Brown or Marjorie Flack? Why is so much 
attention given to “Fables, Myths and Leg- 
ends” and “Heroes of Epic and Romance” 
(particularly in view of the “preciousness” 
and limited appeal of much of this writing 
for many children)? Why is there not a 
more extensive look into the various forms 
of realistic fiction (science fiction, regional 
stories, stories of intergroup living, for ex- 
ample )? 

Anthology of Children’s Literature, is, 
for such a big book, well-designed and 
pleasing in format. Yes, in content, illustra- 
tion, and book-making, here is one of the 
best compilations of its kind that has ever 
been done for students of children’s litera- 
ture. 

LeLanp B. Jacoss 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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The College in the Community, by Mil- 
dred E. English. Athens, University of 
Georgia Press, 1959. 117 pp. 


At a time which is likely to herald an 
accelerated rate of expansion of community 
colleges in the United States, this book 
should be well worth reading by those who 
are involved in planning and supporting 
such institutions. For, whether the emerging 
community college is to offer a two-year or 
a four-year program, whether it is to be 
technical or general, terminal or university- 


parallel, most of these community colleges _ 


will have one thing in common: like West 
Georgia College (established in 1933), they 
will be planned to serve a particular geo- 
graphical region. And if those who guide 
the destinies of the community colleges 
have any real sense of their public trustee- 
ship, these new institutions will consider 
the economic, cultural, and spiritual needs 
of the region they serve as central in their 
program planning. If they do look to these 
obligations, they will find English’s book 
exciting and profitable reading. 

With insight and experience gained from 
long years of educating teachers in Georgia, 
Alabama, and North Carolina, and in Berlin 
in the High Commission’s program for 
federation of German education, the author 
tells of the trusteeship of West Georgia 
College in developing a college that really 
served its region. But it is clear from Dr. 
English’s account, that in educational in- 
vention as well as in industry, if a better 
product is built the whole world will beat 
a trail to the inventor’s door. 

The story told is not unfamiliar to stu- 
dents of education for community develop- 
ment. It has been told in terms of philoso- 
phy and process by numerous other writers. 
The fundamental factors of sound educa- 
tion for community development are treated 
in detail: initiation by small informal 
groups; shared planning from the outset of 
the educational means and ends; community 
self-study of facts with professional edu- 
cators available as consultants rather than 
salesmen; wide use of community resources; 
deployment of leadership roles; generation 


of new learning situations from those al- 
ready under way; continuous self-evalua- 
tion of the learning experience by those 
who learn as well as those who teach. 

Dr. English has faithfully recorded the 
available evidence of the influence of West 
Georgia College on the region, on fourteen 
neighboring communities, and on students 
from other parts of the world. She tells, 
in brief, how an adult community becomes 
self-educative. 

The self-educative program of the college 
in the community was inspired by the in- 
sight and educational statesmanship cf Dr. 
Irvine S. Ingram, President of West Georgia 
College. Mr. Ralph McGill, editor of The 
Atlanta Constitution says, in a Foreword 
to The College in the Community, 


Rarely is it given to see a relatively large 
community change from one of apathy and 
lack of outlook to one of vitality, vision and . 
participation in all the issues of our day. 


This he believes happened partly, at least, 
because of the leadership of President In- 
gram and his associates on the faculty and 
in the participating community. 

The self-selected curriculum of the par- 
ticipants in the self-educative process of 
the people of the college in the community 
was, at first, focused upon the economic 
problems of the community during the de- 
pression years—mainly producing and con- 
serving food and improving health. As the 
depression years yielded to the “conclusion 
that times were better,” the college in the 
community adapted as its “major” subject 
the development of cooperatives. “In time, 
rural electrification came,” and with it in- 
dustrialization and other economic improve- 
ments. It was then that “the College au- 
thorities thought the time had come for a 
new emphasis in community education and 
the program now turned its attenion more 
to general education of adults.” The author 
characterizes this more recent program as 
liberal adult education, because it is based 
primarily upon what adults desire for them- 
selves—what they want to know rather 
than what they want to do vocationally— 
and because the “common interests which 
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run in a consistent thread throughout the 
program” are “facts, current events, people 
and travel.” 

Dr. English cites some liberalizing effects 
of the program: (1) growing confidence of 
people that they can “actually do something 
to make their communities good places to 
live in”; (2) study is rewarding in itself and 
does not need the inducement of grades, 
credits, or other symbols of formal school- 
ing; (3) in a ten-year period over 3000 peo- 
ple from West Georgia College have studied 
in thirty-one centers and communities; (4) 
The philosophy and methods of West 
Georgia College have been studied and 
adopted in other places in Georgia and in 
Alabama, and interest “has spread to India, 
Israel, the Philippines, Thailand, Korea, and 
Pakistan.” 

What this reviewer missed in the book 
was the reporting of difficulties and set- 
backs encountered as well as the successes. 
The author points out that in 1954-55 the 
faculty of West Georgia College, which 
had generously contributed its time and 
energy to the program, responded to a 
questionnaire which solicited the strong 
points and weaknesses of the present activi- 
ties. Nothing further was said of the criti- 
cal comments of the faculty, or whether 
they had learned anything new which they 
might apply in the future. It would have 
been helpful to have their frank opinion. 
The same can be said of almost all the com- 
munity reactions—they were all exuber- 
antly favorable. So were those reflected by 
Mr. McGill’s “Foreword” and Dr. Ingram’s 
“Appendix.” 

Little is said anywhere in the book about 
the effect of this significant community 
college cooperation upon the regular on- 
campus students of the West Georgia Col- 
lege. Here and there mention is made of 
student involvement in community projects, 
but where a regional college faculty is dedi- 
cated to community education as this one 
was, community projects must have great 
values for the students. In the early College, 
“Rural Life 101, 102, 103,” was required of 
teachers in training, and sought to prepare 


all teachers for taking part in the agricul- 
tural and economic improvement of the 
community. What has taken its place, now 
that the emphasis of the program in the 
communities is upon general education? 


Paut L. Essert 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Automatic Teaching: The State of the 
Art, edited by Eugene Galanter. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1959. 198 
pp. $3.25. 

“Teaching machines” are obviously the 
central subject of this pioneer book which 
in its sixteen chapters draws upon papers 
presented at the first conference on the Art 
and Science of Automatic Teaching of 
Verbal and Symbolic Skills. Self-instruction 
devices, from simple pencil-and-paper forms 
to “programmed textbooks” and electronic 
“automatic tutors,” are all part of the pic- 
ture in this pooling of experience by lead- 
ers in the field. Although the chapters 
represent independent preparation by the 
many writers represented, they reveal con- 
siderable agreement in the assumptions and 
hunches about the nature and characteris- 
tics of teaching machines, present limita- 
tions, criteria for optimal learning, prob- 
lems of machine design and_ utilization, 
issues, and needed research. The main body 
of the book deals with practical problems 
of programming materials and of machine 
design. Some central chapters describe il- 
lustrative programs of teaching machines. 
Some report results, One chapter sum- 
marizes a set of how-to-do-it principles for 
programming. The more theoretical con- 
siderations are underscored in opening and 
closing chapters. 

In the initial chapter the editor con- 
tributes a helpful overview of issues and 
problems by first describing desirable quali- 
ties of an “ideal” teaching machine, and 
then enumerating nine specific problems at 
the heart of machine teaching—and at the 
core of subsequent chapters. The second 
chapter, the longest, is a review of studies 
and factors in learning efficiency, with im- 
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plications for machine design and future 
research. In the closing chapters the cur- 
rent developments in machine teaching are 
again viewed within a broader framework 
of psychological theory and educational is- 
sues. Howard H. Kendler stresses the need 
“to develop better theories of behavior, 
particularly those of transfer and symbolic 
processes, in order to make the best use of 
teaching machines.” He also noted that “ul- 
timately the implications of a mass, stand- 
ardized educational program (and I think 
teaching machines will lead to this) will 
have to be faced.” S. L. Pressey, author of 
the final chapter, provides a brilliant cri- 
tique of the conference papers and empha- 
ses, contributing added dimensions and in- 
sights to historical development, variety in 
the devices for self-instruction and their 
utilization, and research design and educa- 
tional practicality. 

The fact that the papers were originally 
attuned to an audience with a sound back- 
ground in the psychology of learning and 
some experience with the vocabulary of 
automation in teaching-learning situations 
presents no great problem for the ordinary 
reader. For typical classroom teachers and 
other schoolmen this should be one of the 
valuable features of this book, which pro- 
vides an opportunity to listen in on current 
specialized “universe of discourse” of those 
who plan the content, error analysis, repe- 
titions, and structure of self-instruction 
devices. There is the steady beat of “rein- 
forcement,” “feed-back,” “error probabil- 
ity,” “controlled response,” and “prompts.” 
One hears these leaders appraising their 
small gains, their shortcomings, and next 
steps in terms of a rationale of learning 
processes, individual differences, and edu- 
cational objectives. 

Anyone who expects a beating of the 
drum for teaching machines will be disap- 
pointed. The authors represented in this 
volume are far beyond that point. They 
stick to their business of functionally relat- 
ing what is known about learning with 
what is available in our culture for facilitat- 
ing that learning. Yet many an educator 


who has little time for the hard-sell on 
teaching machines but who anticipates some 
constructive applications of automation to 
school programs will find this to his liking. 
For the teacher, educator, or layman who 
is greatly concerned with motivation and 
differences in learners, in teachers, and in 
kinds of learnings, and who is fearful of the 
connotations of “machine,” this .book is 
reassuring, because these are the concerns 
of the authors too. : 

Admittedly, for the teacher who nar- 
rowly perceives teaching as being merely 
dispensing information and administering 
tests, the teaching machine rightfully poses 
a threat. Those teachers who in the past 
have been guilty of “teaching mechani- 
cally” should be threatened in their job 
security by recent developments in machine 
teaching. Such teachers are threatened by 
new standards. This can be inferred from 
reading any of the chapters which describe 
the care and research which go into the 
analysis, selection, and presentation of sub- 
ject matter by machine teaching. 

But educators and psychologists gener- 
ally perceive teachers’ tasks as also involv- 
ing motivation, the analysis of subject 
matter and pupil experiences and values, the 
interaction of human models with provision 
for interplay of minds, and the manage- 
ment of a wide variety of optimal learner 
situations. For such persons the teaching 
machine becomes another helpful instru- 
ment to be managed constructively. Edu- 
cators with this viewpoint are needed in the 
teams who will increasingly be asked to 
plan the materials or programs for machine 
teaching. Such educators will like the prem- 
ises, promises, and cautions of this book. 

In a central chapter, Donald E. P. Smith 
presents principles for programming. He 
begins with the assumption that “the tech- 
nique of programming materials for teach- 
ing machines is still in swaddling clothes.” 
In the opinion of this reviewer, this “infant” 
needs the healthy attention of the educa- 
tional family. 

Put C. Lance 
Teachers College, Columbia 


A new book 
to help the teacher 
guide the child successfully through the early years 


TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD 
Methods of Preschool and Primary Education 


Lillian M. Logan, Lecturer in Education, Evansville College 
Kindergarten Director, Evansville Public Schools 


* Considers the total pattern of child development—curriculum, 
learning, method, and guidance. 
* Employs a creative approach, and meaningfully integrates 
this ee to laboratory and classroom experiences. 
* Includes with each chapter problems, projects, questions, and 
a bibliography. 
449 pages ° January 1960 ° $6.00 


A new book 


to encourage the beginning college student 
in the uses and interpretation of statistics, 
stressing the importance of a critical evaluative attitude 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Paul Blommers and 
E. F. Lindquist, both of the State University of lowa 


* Explores in depth a limited number of basic statistical con- 
cepts and techniques. 

* Emphasizes the logico-mathematical basis of statistics for the 
student with limited mathematical background. 


528 pages ° January 1960 ° $5.75 


Accompanying STUDY MANUAL provides 
* Questions that lead to rediscovery in a more practical setting 
of the most important properties of the techniques considered 
in the text. 


247 pages January 1960 $2.00 


* INSTRUCTOR’S KEY for the STUDY MANUAL 
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Harper Books in Education 


A CENTURY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 


By MABEL NEWCOMER, Emeritus Professor of Economics, 
Vassar College. What have women gained from their struggles 
for equal educational opportunities during the past century? 
And what goals should their educators seek? $5.00 


COLLEGE STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


By GORDON KLOPF, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Introduction by SAMUEL D. GOULD. Stu- 
dent participation in college government is dealt with as a 
democratic responsibility for college citizens and also as a 
laboratory for learning self-government. $3.50 


EDUCATION AND MORAL WISDOM 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President, Hunter College. A wise 
and mature statement vividly reflecting the wide-ranging mind 
of a distinguished educator who believes that learning and 
wisdom without moral purpose are unworthy of their lofty 
names. $3.50 


TEACHING FOR 
SELF-EDUCATION 


By PAUL DOUGLASS. An examination of the thought and 
writings of Dr. William S. Learned. The book provides ad- 
ministrators and teachers with abundant suggestions for 
improving the teaching-learning process. $3.50 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


By ROBERT E. WILSON, Associate Professor of Educational 
Administration, Temple University. Foreword by JoHN Guy 
FOWLKES. An accurate picture of what the superintendent 
actually does and the myriad problems he faces, including 
those seldom discussed in professional literature. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 


New RONALD books... 
EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 


Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana University 


March. Examining the entire supervisory 
process, this well-planned book discusses 
the nature of effective supervision and ex- 
plains supervision’s primary functions— 
diagnostic, evaluative, and improvement. 
Each chapter is developed around a set of 
fundamental principles, providing a sound 
basis for building an outstanding super- 
vision and instruction program. The book 


shows how a supervisor can employ his per- 
sonal resources to stimulate teacher growth 
to the end that better learning experiences 
are provided for children. Suggested proj- 
ects and annotated references for each 
chapter equip the reader to apply theories 
to practical situations in guiding the class- 
room teacher to more effective instructional 
procedures. 470 pp. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Lindley J. Stiles and A. S$. Barr, both University of Wisconsin; 
Harl R. Douglass, formerly University of Colorado; and 
Hubert H. Mills, University of Colorado 


March. A comprehensive survey of teacher 
education today, this book is designed to 
provide background facts and pertinent 
developments whereby the study and im- 
provement of teacher education programs 
may be advanced. Beginning with an over- 
view of the unique role of teacher educa- 
tion and its strengths and weaknesses, it 
then details matters of organization and 
administration. Trends and standards in 
the pre-service preparation of teachers with 


regard to general education, subject spe- 
cialization, professional courses, laboratory 
experiences, and student teaching are thor- 
oughly investigated, as is the important 

t-baccalaureate development of teachers 
in service. The final section of the book 
deals with problems and prospects in 
teacher education, such as evaluation, ac- 
creditation, and the all-institution ap- 
proach. 26 ills., tables; 504 pp. $6.75 


EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


Merle R. Sumption, University of Illinois; and 
Evelyn M. Luecking, Ball State Teachers College 


March. Reflecting the viewpoints of both 
the administrator and the classroom 
teacher, this important book develops sol- 
idly based and well thought-out programs 
for educating gifted children. It is a com- 
prehensive presentation of research and 
theory, of organization and procedure, and 
of practice and personnel, which deals with 
instruction of the gifted from infancy 
through the college years. The book gives 


methods for identifying giftedness, and dis- 
cusses the advantages and disadvantages of 
special school programs including those 
utilizing enrichment of curriculum, homo- 
geneous grouping by IQ, and various forms 
of acceleration. Commentary and analysis 
of all five of Stanford University’s famous 
Genetic Studies of Genius are included. 
541 pp. $6.50 


LEARNING TO STUDY 


William W. Farquhar, Michigan State University; John D. Krumboltz, Michigan State 
University; and C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minnesota 


February. Based on the latest research 
findings, this practical manual of study 
techniques focuses throughout on concrete 
solutions to actual study problems. Each 
chapter begins with a brief story to illus- 
trate common attitudes toward a particular 
study situation, then offers an analysis of 
the difficulties and tested recommendations 


for overcoming them. An effective formula 
for study—the Triple S Technique—is in- 
cluded, as well as sections on note-taking, 
controlling concentration, learning to re- 
member, and writing reports from inde- 
pendent study. Book provides many self- 
appraisal tests for follow-up purposes. 
Paper Cover, 240 pp. $2.25 
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“Roots for a 
New Rhetoric 


By DANIEL FOGARTY, S.J. 


Dean, The School of Education 
Saint Mary’s University, Halifax 


Here is a major effort to develop a 
modern theory of communication—a 
theory that builds on and draws from 
the works of the ene ae 

chobiologists, and soci cho! 
The author discusses in three 
theories of rhetoric which have emerged 
during the past quarter of a century. 
These theories are found in the wor 
of I. A. Richards, who provides the 
roots of a rhetoric that is significant to 
reader and listener as well as to writer 
and speaker; of Kenneth Burke, whose 
theory of rhetoric has its roots in soci- 
ol and psychology; and of the Gen- 
eral Semanticists, a group of scholars and 
teachers who claim a completely empiri- 
cal foundation and method, and whose 
emphasis (based on the Korzybskian 
principle that sanity today hinges upon 
a revision of yesterday’s outmoded Aris- 
totelian terminology) is predominantly 
therapeutic. 

Beyond careful delineation of newer 
ideas of rhetoric the study provides a 
survey of the promising elements of cur- 
rent theory in rhetoric from which 
teachers and others who formulate 
courses in rhetoric, English composition, 
and communication skills may choose 
and adapt to meet the needs of their 
classes. The study also provides a num- 
ber of starting points for productive 

culation on the nature of language and 
sho npemenes of instruction in and about 
language. In outline form it lists the con- 
tents of a proposed course in “Prose 
Communication” based on the concept 
of rhetoric that includes philosophy of 
language, the sociology and spbcieny 
of communication, and semantics. $5.00 
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The Science Manpower 
Project Monographs 


The product of the cooperative effort 
of many science educators, scientists, 
and teachers, this new series presents 

ides for modernizing and improv- 
ing science education in junior and 
senior high schools. 


TitLes AVAILABLE 


A Guide to Education 
by Frank W. Eller $1.00 


Modern High School Physics 
by Members of the Science 
Manpower Project $1.50 


Attitudes of Certain High School 
Seniors Toward Science and Scien- 
tific Careers 

by Hugh Allen, Jr. $1.25 
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by Dorothy F. Stone $1.50 
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CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


This series of pocket-sized books presents the sources of our educational 
heritage. Each volume combines selections from important historical docu- 
ments with readable, up-to-date discussion of their place in the history of 
educational — and their bearing on current theory and practice. 


Readers will find fresh perspective on perplexing issues of contemporary edu- 
cational policy. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE SCHOOL: Horace Mann on the Education 
of Free Men. Edited by Lawrence A. Cremin (Second printing 1959), 
120 pages, $1.50 


This first volume in the Classics in Education Series offers excerpts from 
Horace Mann's famous Annual Reports with an eye to their relevance to 
today’s educational problems. A sparkling introductory chapter by Dr. 
Cremin supplies basic information about Mann as a person and discusses his 
educational ideas in their social and intellectual context. A valuable book as 


collateral reading for students of public education and in personal and pro- 
fessional libraries. 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION, 1710-1951 
Edited by Hartley C. Grattan (1959), 140 pages, $1.25 


The documents in this book illustrate characteristic thinking about adult 
education over a period of almost two and a half centuries. The intention 
has been to select expositions of points of view that are closely related to 
actual undertakings in the field chat had an impact on adults over a sig- 
nificant period of time. 


DEWEY ON EDUCATION: Selections with an Introduction and Notes by 
Martin S. Dworkin (1959), 134 pages, $1.25 


Unfortunately, many misconceptions of John Dewey's writings and teachings 
have arisen. This volume, Number 3 in the Classics in Education Series, 
should help dispel many of these misconceptions. Mr. Dworkin’s selections 
from Dewey's works include My Pedagogic Creed, three chapters from The 
School and Society, excerpts from The Child and the Curriculum and from 
Progressive Education and the Science of Education. This compilation should 
prove useful in classrooms and a welcome addition to personal libraries of 
educators and laymen alike. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND EDUCATION. Edited by David Fellman. 
In Press. 
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